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INTRODUCTION 


Our early forefathers lived as hunters and food-gatherers. 
The search for herbs* nuts, wild fruit and berries, which 
ripened at different times in different places, kept them 
constantly on the move. So did the seasonal migrations of 
the wild animals on which they relied for meat. It was 
impossible for them to build permanent dwellings and 
live in one place. From time to time (hey might return to 
stay for a few days in some familiar cave, but more often 
they slept under the stars, 

At various times in various parts of the world, some of 
them discovered how to keep flocks and herds, so that 
meat was always ready to hand, Others learned hoiv <0 
sow and reap grain, storing it to make bread- Such people 
could build villages and settle down. And, having settled, 
they found time for other things besides just getting 
enough to eat. Slowly they learned countless arts and 
rrafts, and discovered ways of constructing roads, bridges, 
temples and palaces. They drew up systems of laws, 
founded religions, and groped their way towards the 
beginning of die sciences. 

The solution rhey found to t licit problems varied 
wideh from place to place, giving rise to many different 
and ihseinadns; civilisations. Each made some special 
contribution 10 die way we live today. 




Bgsi of Nefertiti. 
Egyptian iquesn of 
3300 years bqo 


growing food did not keep people occupied 
at all seasons, for seed sown in the October 
mud brought forth harvests within a few 
months. Everybody had some time co spare 
for other activities, and a few could devote 
ail their energies to specialised work. So ii 
came about that along die banks of the Nile, 
within a kind of oasis only a few miles wide 
but over 500 miles long, one of the greatest 
of ancient civilisations gradually grew up. Il 
was firmly established more than 5000 years 
ago, and its greatness had hardly lessened by 
the time of the Gseeks and Romans, nearly 
3000 years later. 

The Egyptians were well aware that their 
civilisation depended on the Nile. They wor- 
shipped it, and sang of the annua] Hoods as 
"'the waters of renewal, the waters of life." 
Indeed* Herodotus, the Greek historian who 
visited Egypt in the fifth century B.C., tells 
us that the people called their land q *The 
Gift of the Nile."' 


THE EGYPTIANS 

in the north-east corner of Africa lies the 
land of Egypt. Most of it is hot, barren desert, 
but through iL flows the mighty River Nile, 
which rises in wet lands lar to the south. 
Regularly each year* swollen by heavy tropi- 
cal rains near its source, the great river over- 
flows its banks and spreads its waters over the 
parched Egyptian valley. The flood reaches 
Egypt in June, and by October it has gone 
down once more, leaving a layer of dark, 
fertile mud on either side of the river. 

Very early farmers bad no artificial fer- 
tilizers and knew little about the use of 
natural manure in agriculture; but in this 
rich mud. renewed year after year, they 
could grow abundant crops without ever 
exhausting the soil. In the surrounding desert 
people had eg spread out thinly and keep on 
the move to find a bare living. Reside the 
Nile, where I aiming flourished* they lived 
together in large numbers and built per- 
manent villages and towns. What is m ore. 


However, the river brought problems as 
well as blessings. The most valuable prop- 
erty men possessed was their fields, and it 
was on the produce of those fields that they 
were taxed. Rut flooding often washed away 
boundary marks. So to keep property intact 
and levy taxes Fairly, the Egyptians had to 
organise regular land surveys and replace 
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boundaries correctly- When the hood? were 
ver y ^igh, there was danger co homes and 
l.iarns; when they were low, it would have 
been disastrous to let the water flow onward 
to Lhc sea without watering as much of the 
land as possible. For these reasons ir was 
necessary to raise dikes and cut irrigation 
canals, f inally, there were occasional years 
when the floods almost failed, great lv re- 
ducing the next year’s crop yields. Means of 
storing food, and where possible preserving 
it, therefore had to be found as a safeguard 
against the risk of famine. 

Surveying, flood control, irrigation, and 
large-scale food storage were tasks beyond 
the ability of small groups. They could 1 be 
accomplished only by very large numbers of 
people working in co-operation and accept- 
ing some central authority to organise their 
efforts. It is no wonder, therefore, that by the 
time Egypt first figured in recorded history it 
was already organised in to two kingdoms. In 
the north, around the Nile Delta, was the 
Kingdom of Lower Egypt, consisting of 
twenty small provinces, called nomes. 
Stretching southward along the Nile Valley, 
roughly to where the Aswan Dam now- 
stands, was the Kingdom of Upper Egypt, 
made up of twenty-two nomes. Among the 
mam towns of Lower Egypt were Sais and 
Memphis; among those of Upper Egypt 
were Thebes and Phiiac. 

At some time around agoo R.C. the two 
kingdoms were joined together by the semi- 
legendary King Menes, and after him no 
tewer than thirty dynasties of monarchs - 
the pharoahs - reigned over a linked Egypt. 

Moulding bncJks from clay. 


1 he la^t one was Queen CJeopatra* who tom- 
mitted suicide in 30 B.C, rather than let her- 
self be captured by Roman conquerors. 

The span of time between Menes and 
UieopaLm was three Limes as long as that be- 
tween William 1 he Conqueror and ourselves, 
so conditions in Egypt naturally did not re- 
main exactly lhc same ihroughout. but the 
changes were surprisingly few. and on tin- 
whole ihey were slow to take place. So many 
things that ant true about iile under the early 
pharaohs are also true about life under tin 
late ones, 

We can judge how high rhe pharaohs 
stood above thetr subjects by the size of the 
pyramids that served as their Lombs. The 
oidesi one, built at bakkarah soon after 3700 
E.C., was designed by the world’s first known 
architect, Imhotep, for the pharaoh Djoser. 
When new, it was almost certainly the largest 
building on earth. But within two centuries 
it was dwarfed by the three greaL pyramids 
near Cdzeh, built to hold the remains of three 
of his successors. I’he Pyramid of King 
Khufu (or Cheops) is shown 011 page 1 =, 
Apart from a few chambers and passages it 
is solid. It consists or more than two million 
blocks of stone, averaging over two tons in 
weight, and covers an area of thirteen acres. 

In an age when the only “machines” were 
rollers and levers, Lhc time, effort and cost re- 
quired to erect such a building are almost 
beyond imagining. Yet one circumstance ex- 
plains why the Egyptians thought it worth- 
while. To them the pharaoh was a god, whn 
would live on in the afterworld to all etemitv. 
His body, carefully embalmed and thru 
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An Egyptian princess wearing 
traditional dress 


Gold clasp and beetl u-shaped 
brooch {scarab)' m turquoise 


A pharaoh beanng the royal 
insignia - crook and flail. 


mummified, together with many of his 
prized possessions, must therefore be pre- 
served as long and as safely as possible, no 
matter what the cost. 

Yet in time the cost of building gigantic 
stone pyramids did become too great for the 
Egyptians. Many more pyramids were built 
alter 2500 B.C., but they were all far smaller, 
and most of them were built of bricks. In all 
these royal tombs, great or small, the rich 
possessions of the pharaohs were buried with 
them. But neither the strength of the walls 
nor fear of the gods could keep robbers out 
forever. Over the centuries nrarlv everv 

d> ^ 

pyramid was plundered. Modern archae- 
ologists have therefore found only a small 
fraction of those treasures of long ago. Yet 
even that fraction is beyond price, and tells 
us an immense amount about the people of 
ancient Egypt - how they were governed, 


how they worked, what crafts they practised. 

The pharaoh, besides being a god and 
guardian of the religion of the land, was the 
supreme judge, and commander of r he army 
in time of war. In his palace, and also on his 
travels, he was attended by nobles, officials, 
guards, and a host of personal servants. 
Second in power to him was his right-hand 
man, responsible lor hearing serious com- 
plaints, controlling the exchequer, receiving 
important foreign visitors and provincial 
governors, and ensuring that every royal 
command was carried out. The Old Testa- 
menL reports how one pharaoh installed 
Joseph the Dreamer in this high office. 
11 Pharaoh said unto Joseph . . , ‘Thou shall 
be over my house, and according unto thy 
word shall all my people be ruled : only in Lhc 
throne will J be greater than thou. 1 ” 

Other nobles were provincial governors 
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and high-ranking army officers. More 
than once, and especially under Dynasties 7 
to to (about 2100 to 2000 B.G. i. these nobles 
seized a great deal of power from the 
pharaohs, making their own little provinces 
independent. Bui throughout much of 
Egypt's history they formed a strong and 
loyal pillar of govern men t- 

Below the gobies came the priests and the 
scribes. Being experts on the complicated re- 
ligion of the land, and able to keep written 
records and accounts, they together ibrmed 


11 kind of educated civil service. Though ihev 
often kept learned secrets to 1 hems elves, i< 
heighten their own authority and prestige, 
they probably helped more than any other 
class- to build up Egypt's civilisation. 

By the time the great stone pyramids were 
nmh they had already invented one of tie: 
world’s earliest forms of writing. They had 
also worked out a surprisingly accurate 
calendar, giving the length of die year as 365 
days. It was probably die scribes who gave 
instructions for the layout of the giant royal 
tombs. If so. they must already have dis- 
covered some important mathematical rules, 
for the corners of each pyramid base are 
almost perfect right angles, and the sides fact 
almost exactly to north, south, cast and west 
Later scribes discovered other useful rides oj 
measurement and mathematics, and some- 
where about 1 600 B.C. the scribe Ahmes 
wrote some of them down. In the R his id 
Papyrus, now in the British Museum, Ahme> 
states how to find the volume of a cylinder, 
and shows how Lo add up vulgar fractions. 

The priests, firmly believing in a life after 
death, and teaching the importance nf pre- 
serving human remains, encouraged the art 
of mummifying dead bodies. Em balm lt- 
who did tli is work had to remove internal 
organs widi great care, and in doing su thev 
learned il great deal about human aiiasunn 
Indeed, writings of the period show that rlu ■ 
knew more about it than did the doctors uf 
Greece, Rome and medieval Europe. 


Bed wit h head -nest er.n mgf 
tress of leather twangs 

(EgypSien Museum Tyr--, 
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Ariist a reconstruction nf v«U a and garden o 1 a wealthy Egyptian family 


Mummied had to hr swathed in bandages, 
and there is scarcely any form of modern 
first -aid bandaging thru was not practised in 
Iv.^ypl thousands of years ago. But while thev 
knew much about the cons true tion of the 
human bod y, the dwellers by Lhe \iie learned 
little about how it works* or how tu cure 
diseases. I hey believed that the intestines 
were the seat of the intellect, and of all ibe 
medicines they used only one or two, such as 
castor oil and senna, would be considered fii 
fbr use today. 

Governed by pharaoh, nobles, priests and 
scribes were the ordinary members of ihr 
population : peasants, herdsmen, merchants, 
soldiers, skilled workmen and labourers. 
Scholars have estimated that there were dose 
to seven million of them more than in 
modern Switzerland or Denmark. 


These ordinary folk did not always follow 
the same occupation all their lives, or even 
all the year round. A man might be a soldier 
white hr was young, or in limes of wmr. a 
herdsman or labourer when he w r as older, nr 
in times of peace. In the same way, the tens 
of thousands of men who worked on the great 
pyramids were not slaves forever engaged in 
cutting and hauling stone, nor w ere they free 
men, working lor the love of work. Must o< 
them were probably serfs, bound to work tor 
their masters at all kinds of tasks. After the 
harvest and before the next flood there 
would be several months when there was 
little to do in the fields. Then many thousands 
of serfs would lay aside their sickles to begin 
forced work on the roads, the irrigation 
canals, or gigantic building projects. 

Yet, though serfs and peasants worked 
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hard for little reward T they were unlikely 
to starve, for it was the responsibility of 
their lords, acid of the pharaoh himself* to 
ensure their well-being. Even if one year's 
crops failed, enough of che previous year's 
grain would be stored in the royal granaries 
to provide bread for all. Compared with the 
nomadic herdsmen in nearby lands, the 
poorer people of Egypt were secure and 
prosperous. 

The wealth of Egypt depended essentially 
on the soil, and it was on agriculture that 
most of the people spent most of their time. 
They grew barley and several varieties of 
wheat,, scattering seed by hand and cutting 
the ripe grain with sickles shaped like new 
moons. Other important crops were vege- 
tables, grapes, daces, figs and fodder crops. 
Among the domesticated animals were 
sheep, goats, cattle and asses. At about the 
time of the scribe A limes, the Hyksos people 
from hinds to the north and east also intro- 
duced horses into Egypt, together with 
wheeled chariots. The marshlands of the 
Nile Delta provided wild Jowl for the tables 
of the wealthy, and fish w r ere caught in many 
parts of the river. 

Until about 2_^oo B.C. the work of stone- 
masons and quarry men must have been 
second En importance to that of the farmers. 
Limestone was to be found in many areas, 
sandstone and basal l in several others. How- 
ever, the quarries that supplied the stone for 
the great pyramids were on the cast side of 

Sowing and harvesting in IMilg Valtey, 



the Nile, while the pyramids themselves 
w ere built on the west side — perhaps because 
the direction where the sunlight died each 
day seemed the appropriate place to entomb 
a dead king. So once the huge blocks of scone 
had been cut from the mass of natural rock, 
they had to be ferried across the river to the 
building sites. This would have been an im- 
possible task without a fairly big number nf 
s tou l rafts or boats, It is therefore not sur- 
prising that King Snefru, builder of one of 
the earliest pyramids, was also famous for dr- 
vd oping ship-building and navigation. 

From then onward the Nile became the 
greatest of Egypt's highways, carrying the 
bulk of all traffic. The crait on its waters 
ranged from small, slender sailing vessels io 
giant rafts and ceremonial barges rowed b\ 
forty men. But, strangely enough, the Egvp- 
tians seldom ventured far to sea and never 
became good seamen. Throughout most nf 
their history they relied on the mariners of 
Crete* Asia Minor or Phoenicia to carry 
overseas imports and exports. 

For land transport the main beasts of 
burden were human beings - perhaps women 
more than men. Oxen and asses were kept 
mainly for farm work; and when horses were 
introduced they were not employed to earn, 
travellers os 1 pull loads, but to draw the 
chariots used in warfare and hunting. 

Pottery- making was an ancient craft even 
before civilisation took root beside the Nile. 
bu( the early Egyptians raised it fo a higher 
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Ffa^meru af hieroglyphic. writing. 


level than almost anywhere else in the world 
of their time. Their finished vessels were less 
coarse than [hose of most other lands, and 
often brilliantly glazed in blue. Even today 
countless vases, pots, figurines and tiles re- 
main to bear witness to their skill. Egyptian 
craftsmen also knew how to make glass and 
mould it to shape while it was still hot and 
pi table, but they never discovered Lhe art of 
glass-blowing. Home-grown flax was woven 
into fine linen doth* while wood, often from 
overseas, was used to build boats and to 
make excellent carvings and fine fur ni lure. 
An Egyptian chair of about 1500 B.C. is 
shown on page j 6- In discussing sealing and 
health, a modern medical mail recently 
wrote this about it: “The back slopes at 
about the correct angle and the design is, in 
gen crab better than anything produced in 
Europe for well over 2000 years. 1 * 

The craftsmen, who handed down their 
skills from generation to generation* were 
bond -men, like the serfs who worked on 
farms and building projects. They often car- 
ried on their (rades in fairly large and highly 
organised workshops, with each man special- 
ising in one stage of the manufacturing pro- 
cess. In charge was an overseer who kept 
records and accounts, and saw to the selling 
of the finished goods. 

Payment was made in coin, barley- bread 
and beer, for money was unknown. Trade 
was carried on by barter, aFid not until about 


Below Woo Cere pee 
cass, wiih ^nkweite, 
^eed pens, and pestle 1 
arid mortar for the 
mixing of \r\k. 
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Inside Ihe Temple uf Abu Simb&l 


i ood B.C. did the Egyptians begin to use 

precious metals to fix the values of things. 

Even then, gold and silver were nm used ns 

currency, and it was not until after the 

Persians conquered the land in 525 B-C. that 
coins began to circulate. 

The men of Egypt usually dressed in a 
white robe betted at the waist or in a loin- 
cloth. Sometimes they wore sandals, but 
more often they went barefoot, even the 
nobles. Their hair was generally short and 
their faces clean shaven, though the nobility 
sometimes favoured elaborate wigs, and the 
pharaoh himself wore a short artificial beard 
which was of religious significance. Women, 
on the other hand, especially those- of the 
no bill tv, took a great deal of trouble over 
rheir personal appearance* Toilet articles 
compose a large proportion of archaeological 

finds in Egypt, and we can imagine the wife 
of a noble spending long hours before a 


bronze mirror with jars and bottles or 
cosmetics, applying them with spoons 
She would also darken her eyelids with kohl . 
and redden her cheeks and lips with ochre 
Her perfumes would be made from cinna- 
mon, myrrh and bitter almonds. If she Jived 
before about 1300 B.C* her main garment, 
like that of her husband, would be a whin 
robe. After that time more elaborate a gr- 
umes became fairly fashionable for both 
sexes. 

Wealthy men, as well as wealth} women, 
were very i * * * * * 7 f b nd of j cwelle ry r 1 t lgs, pc iid at l i> . 
earrings, brooches, necklaces, and bracelets 
■ and even a quite humble scribe or merchant 
would have his own personal seal of gold r 
silver. This taste for gold adornments, which 
began very early in Egypt, eventually 
proved important to the development ul 
tools and weapons. 

Gold was to be found in parts of Eg>pi ii; 
an almost pure state, and, being a very sofi 
me tab h was fairly easy to shape into am a r- 
ive jewellery, When, by some accident, 
people discovered that another metal 
copper could be ex tract cd from its ores h\ 
means of heat, they probably mistook =1 Jor 
an unusually hard, reddish form of gold. 
Early goldsmiths therefore took pains ; 
learn how to shape and use it. But in imr 
two areas not far from the Nile there were 
deposits of ore containing tin mixed \vi : : 
copper. When this ore was heated it yiclri-f 
the tough, hard alloy called bronze, which 
was good ior making all kinds of weapon? 
and cutting tools. So useful was it that in 
later times tin from distant la nd* was often 
blended with local copper to produce 
bronze. 

The Egyptians entered the Bronze \z< 
very early in their history. At van mu -'.:c— 
they used bronze to make shields. 
auger- bits* and wheel-rims, but weapon? 
bronze, such as swords and scimitars, wt r 
not really common until about i h T B.( 
After that several more centuries had ■ 7 
by before a knowledge oflr on- working ru .- : ■ 
cd Egypt from the north-east. 
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Sound agriculture and the ability to make 
good tools provided a firm foundation for 
Egypt's, civilisation. Sound government, or- 
ganised religion, and the art of writing en- 
abled men to build on that foundation. 
Though archaeologists have learned much 
about the system of government and the 
nobles who carried it into effect, they have 
discovered little about the actual laws of the 
land. So far as is known, they were never 
written down, and it seems that each lawsuit 
was ■settled un its own merits, by tribunals of 
six or eight judges sitting at the doors of the 
temples. 

The Egyptians were a deeply religious 


underworld, his wife and sister (sis, and 
their son Horus. 

To ensure that rituals would always be 
properly observed and temple accounts and 
records properly kept, the pries** needed 
some system of wt! ting, f lie system thev first 
devised, and the kind of Egyptian writing 
most familiar to us. is called hieroglyphic, 
and consists of many little drawings. At first 
each drawing represented some object, such 
as a sickle or an ass, but later on many came 
to stand lor individual actions, such as walk- 
ing, speaking, or praying. Still later. Giber 
drawings came tn stand lor sounds, as our 
letters K, L or 5 do. 



The Sphinx £j1 Guejv In 
backy round is. the Gre^i 
Pyramid of King K h util [or 
Cheops). a cumhrouyih of 
which appears EwJaw. 


people, and steeped in tradition. So while 
they were willing to accept new gods, new 
rituals, and new beliefs, they were unwilling 
to give up old ones. Over the centuries, there- 
fore, their religions became so complicated 
that only a few experts can now hope m 
understand them. First there were a host of 
local gods, inherited from early tribes, whose 
worship was bound up with the fertility of 
fields and flocks. Some had human forms, 
others were pictured as jackals, crocodiles, 
ibises, vultures, and other creatures. Gods 
specially reverenced in particular cities in- 
cluded Ptah (at Memphis), Anion (at 
Thebes), Atom- Re [at Heliopolis), and so 
on. Finally, the Sun-god, Atum-Re of Helio- 
polis, became the chief deity of the official 
religion nl all Egypt, while other important 
sLalc gods were Osiris, who was king of the 
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P eta ii ironn back of Tuiank- 
hameri's tamh. Inlaid with gems 
and plated wiih gold, it shows 
ihe young king seated. 


In addition to inscriptions on stone. and 
writings on papyrus made from sliced and 
peeled river reeds, we can also learn much 
from the Egyptian sculptures, paintings and 
other articles that are constantly being 
found. But only once have modern men 
found the untouched tomb of a pharaoh 
That was in 1922, when the British archae- 
ologist. Howard Carter, and his patron. 
Lord Carnarvon, opened the tomb of the 
boy-king Tutankhamen, which had re- 
mained unopened lor 330(3 years. The young 
pharaoh's body was enclosed in three to Bins, 
the innermost one being of solid gold. Two 
life-size statues guarded the actual burial 
chamber, and in nearby antechambers were 
state chariots., vases, lamps, furniture and 
perfume boxes. For millions of people who 
read of the discovery of the tomb in the 
newspapers, ancient Egypt suddenly seemed 
no further away than yesterday. 


When modern Europeans first came across 
hieroglyphic writing, they could not make 
head nor tail ofiL and no wonder. Tile lan- 
guage of the ancient Egyptians had long 
since ceased to be spoken, and the little 
drawings were used in three or four different 
ways. But during Napoleon's Egyptian cam- 
paign, t rench soldiers found a stone called 
the Rosetta Stone, which carried the same 
inscription in hieroglyphs and in Greek. 
Some years later a Frenchman named 
Champollien noticed that it contained the 
names of two pharaohs - Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra. He also noticed that where the same 
consonant sounds ( P/T and L) occurred in 
both names, the same link: picture occurred 
in the hieroglyphic inscription. By following 
up these and other clues, he and others 
eventually deciphered the whole hiero- 
glyphic script. So in time, as more and more 
ancient writings came to light, scholars were 
able to discover a vast amount about the 
details of the history of Egypt. 



ThnpB Egyptian dmti-ds. 
Osiris. Isis and Homs. 


THE SUMERIANS 



Sum^r-ian lady of sboul 2600 ETC. 

A thousand mile* due east of [he Nile Delta 
is the southern part of Mesopotamia, the 
country we now cat I Iraq. There two great 
rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, join and 
flow southward into the Persian Gulf” Before 
the Egyptians built the great pyramids, and 
for many centuries afterwards, these rivers 
flowed separately ail the way eo the sea. and 
the Persian Gulf extended sixty miles farther 
north than it does today. The change has 
come about because both rivers not only 
flood from time to time but also change their 
courses; and in their lower reaches they 
deposit silt, which gradually builds up new 
land. 

Here, them was a country similar in 
climate to Egypt, and having similar flood- 
ing, though the flooding was less predictable. 
Like Egypt, h was a land of opportunity for 
early farmers who were willing to co-operate 
to make good use of it. The first people to do 
so were the Sumerians, who had settled there 
by about 4000 BXL Where they came from 
remains a mystery. Some scholars believe 
they migrated from the north, from as far 


away as central Asia; others think they 
originated from some motm tain nus part of 
India, All we know for certain is that they 
were rather short, stocky, dark-hatred people 
with .slightly slanting eyes, and that they 
spoke a language very different from any 
spoken by the various Semitic peoples who 
later settled higher up the two great river 
valleys. 

Faced, wi th large-scale works of irrigation 
and flood control, and with the added prob- 
lem of draining the marshy land around the 
river mouths. the Sumerians needed .sound 
government and social organisation no less 
than 1 hr Egyptians. As more and more land 
was brought under cultivation populations 
increased, and several villages grew to the 

Sumerian riQbluman with 
symbols at authority 






Ox-drawn pSauflh combined With primitive ssed- drill 

size of small Towns and cities. These became 
the main units of government, and in time 
the whole of Sumer — roughly the size of 
Wales - was made up or city states. 

Each consisted of a town nr city together 
with an area of farmland and a number of 
villages around it. Every city had its own 
god, who was regarded as its true owner. The 
earthly ruler, called the iskak, considered 
himself a kind of tenant, to whom the city 
god had only leased the state. He therefore 
owed his god the duty of seeing that the land 
was well used, crops carefully harvested, 
cattle properly tended, and irrigation canals 
well maintained. 

Under his supervision, farm workers kept 
l I u 1 1 si 1 r - r i c h so i I w e 1 1 pr r pa re d . \ V h en m > wi n g . 
they used a kind of primitive seed-drill, 
made by fixing a funnel to a plough and 
letting seed trickle through as the oxen 
ploughed ibe furrows. At harvest time tlie\ 
threshed die ripe barley with wooden staves 
edged with stone teeth, separating the grain 
and chopping the straw. Next in importance 
to barley came date palms. Their fruit was 
good ' I Or e a ring a nd fe r rn enti ng s n to w itie. 
and the kernels yielded oil: the wood was 
useful for making boats, doors and furniture, 
while die fibres provided raw material for 
mats, ropes and baskets. Fish in great abund- 
ance could be caught in die rivers and birds 
hunted in the marshes. 


Sumerian society was made up of three 
classes. Highest stood the officials, priests and 
warriors. Next came the middle classes, com- 
posed of merchants, farmers and craftsmen 
Lowest came the slaves, who did all the 
humblest at id most wearying tasks. In the 
cities built on mounds as a safeguard 
against floods ■ the richest citizens occupied 
brick- built villas where all the rooms opened 
mi to a central courtyard. The homes of 
poorer people were made of long reeds, bent 
over to form an arch and tied at the mp; the 
outside was plastered with mud and straw, 
which hardened in the hot sun. 

Rulers naturally tried to extend the area 
of cultivated land around their towns, to in- 
crease the food supply, but this could not 
always be done without upsetting the ambi- 
tions of neighbouring states. So wars be- 
tween cities, were fairly common, and at 
various times some prospered while oihen 
declined. Between about 2850 and £450 B.G. 
the cities of Ereeh, Lagash anti Ur each be- 
came dominant in turn, and their rulers all 
founded dynasties of kings. For them, luxu- 
rious palaces were built* with entrances 
watched by concealed guards and gates so 
narrow that only one man could pass 
through at a time. 

As kings extended their power over wider 



Two inscribed day tableis - an 
rdvEnlory for tax purposes and a 
r^lly of poods. 
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arc a s, so did gods. EnliL once worshipped 
only in Nippur, became god of) and and air, 
and che supreme deity of all Sumer. Next 
came Ea, god <>l waters, who was formerly 
worshipped only in Eridu, and another pro- 
mo Led local deity, Any, god of the sky. 

I he Sumerians, who may have come from 
a mountainous country, believed that gods 
must be worshipped on high places. Since 
there were no natural heights in the flat 
plains oi southern Mesopotamia, men built 
their own “Hill* of Heaven.” These brick- 
built construct ions, called ziggtirars. were 
huge towers made up of three deep, square 
platforms, each a little smaller than the one 
below. Capping the highest platform was i he 
place of worship and sacrifice. Access was by 
ramps, up which priests and people would 
march in procession, on religious occasions 
or when they had to take refuge from flood* 
or invaders. 

Sumerian priests and temples were con- 
cerned with many things beside religion, In 


ihe temple precincts were courts of justice 
where priests served as judges. There were 
aim schools, where they taught the arts of 
reading, writing and calculating to youths 
training as scribes It was around the temples, 
loo, that astrology was studied, and although 
those who studied it did so largely as a means 
of foretelling the future, they amassed a 
great deal ol genuine knowledge. They 
worked oul a calendar, based on the changes 
of the moon, in which the year was com- 
posed of twelve thirLy-day months. This, of 
course* did not match up with the somewhat 
longer year indicated by the surfs changing 
position in rhe heavens. However, Sumerian 
astrologers solved the problem by making 
every sixth year last thirteen mouths. They 
also knew of seven heavenly bodies that 
change their positions against the back- 
ground of fixed stars; sun, mooiu Mercury. 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Ii ma> be 
that ! h i s know l cd s^e oJ simple a M ro n n in y g a v l? 
rise to the seven-day week. 


Sumerian lour- wheeled can drawn by asses, 
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Yet excavation of ruins has revealed many 
fine examples of Sumerian craftsmanship* 
including a mask of gold, much jewellery, 
representations of the first wheeled vehicles, 
sculplurc done in imported stone, and a harp 
i hat once belonged to a queen. Further, 
many of the business contracts and trading 
accounts of the Sumerians still remain to us, 
for they were written on soft day which was 
later baked to become as hard as pottery. 
The first written signs stood for things, but 
later some denoted sounds. In the past 
century' many Sumerian writings have been 
found and deciphered, and it is from them 
that: scholars have learnt much about events 
in Sumer up to about 2000 B-C. By then, 
having suffered several foreign invasions, the 
Sumerians were losing their identity and 
becoming merged into the other Mesopo- 
tamian civilisations. 


Two yud* of Sumer. 


Many buildings of ancient Egypt are still 
intact. Those of Sumer and other Mesopota- 
mian civilisations have long since crumbled 
into shapeless mounds of dust. This is be- 
cause southern Mesopotamia had practically 
no local stone, and had to depend on bricks 
The Sumerians knew how to make durable 
baked bricks, but the cost of fuel for baking 
- 3 II the bricks for a ziggural would have been 
c 1 1 fossa 1 . M ns i we re t h ere fr j re s i in pi y m a de « 1 1 
day and left to harden in the sun. They could 
.uand up to rain for a few years, before they 
crumbled. To ensure that temples and pal- 
aces v rid tired longer, builders covered the 
outer walls with thin baked bricks nr glazed 
tiles. But over the centuries, as these began to 
peel off, rain got at the soft bricks under- 
neath and bit by bit the whole buildings 
slowly collapsed into ruins. 


Leydul of temple precincts 



THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS 


The Sumerians did not long remain the only 
dwellers in Mesopotamia. The plain around 
the Tigris and the Euphrates stretched four 
or five hundred miles to the north-east of the 
lands where they lived - deep into Syria and 
almost as Ear as Asia Minor. IE properly 
irrigated, much ofit could be made as fertile 
as Sumer itself, and soon other peoples be- 
gan to settle there. 

Only a few specialist historians can now 
sort out who all these people were and when 
they arrived. But it is clear that many were 
Semitic peoples. This does not mean that 


they belonged to a particular race; it only 
means that they spoke one of the family of 
similar languages which are called Semitic 
tongues, such as Hebrew, Arabic, Akkadian, 
and Phoenician. 

First among the Semitic arrivals were the 
Akkadians, who settled just to the north of 
the Sumerians. These people quickly adop- 
ted the main features of Sumerian civilisa- 
tion and in some ways improved on iq es- 
pecially in sculpture,. Between about -2450 
and £370 B.G. they became powerful enough 
to huild up a considerable empire, whirls 
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stretched from Syria to the Persian Gulf, to? 
th?\ even absorbed Sumer, Then the Ak- 
kadians themselves wen: weakened by wars 
with ravage Gutiutn invaders from the 
mountains of Asia Minor, U took a centun 
rn subdue these men from the mountains* 
but then both Sumer and Akkad had over 
1 h re e h u nd red y ears of re n e w r.d pros peri t v . 

During those prosperous years, and for a 
long time afterwards, other waves of new 
peoples swept inLo Mesopotamia. Resides 
Semitic peoples A monies, Ara means and 
Chaldeans chey included certain others 
such ns Hi Elites from Asia Minor and Kar- 
aites from other tnounLainouis lands to the 
north-east. Alter many wars and skirmishes 
this mixture of peoples eventually sealed 
down to create two nations, Babylonia and 
Assyria, in both the languages were Semitic, 
and in both the men were mainly different in 
appearance from the Sumerians: swarthy 
complexioned, dark haired, with short 
square beards* and usually dressed in 
ground-length linen tunics and sandals. 

For much of the period between the ioth 
and the bth centuries E.C the two powerful 
states of Babylonia and Assyria existed >ide 
by side, with first one then the other becom- 
ing supreme. The Babylonians unified the 
southern part of Mesopotamia former I \ 
ruled by Lite Sumerians and Akkadians 
while the Assyrians occupied the northern 
pan, building their chief cities along the 
uppei reaches of the River Tigris. Both 
nations, but more especially the Baby I < mi a ns, 
owed much to Sumerian civilisation, but 
they both carried it further* and added new 
ingredients of their own to it. 

The main cities of Sumer and Akkad held 
their i m pt >rt a nr e L h n nig h ou i Ba byl 03 1 ia ti 
times, and indeed the great ziggurat oi 
ancient Lt was restored by Nabonidus, rhi 
very last Babylonian king. Yet the Baby- 
lonians chose as their capital a mere village 
called Bab-ili, meaning Gate of God. on the 
banks n I the Euphrates II oi m port am though 
h thru seemed, it stood in a commanding 
position on the trade routes leading north 
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towards Asia Mi not a 3 kl westward to the 
Mediterranean. Since foreign trade was very 
important to all ihc civilisations of Meso- 
potamia, Bab'ili Flourished, and soon grew in 
be the chy known as Babylon, the greatest in 
all the land. 

The Babylonians believed that their fine 
capital was founded by the god Marduk. 
Perhaps for drat reason Marduk, latei called 
Baal, became the supreme deity, inheriting 
ill the glories ol the old Sumerian god Enlil, 
thus being worshipped as creator of the 
world. But tile Babylonians h;sd many othei 
gods too, and their religion was also closels' 
tied up with interpreting all kinds of omens, 
and foretelling men's destinies from the 
positions of Lhe stars and planets when they 
were born. 


Assyrian bon weight 
Babylonpan duck weight 
and: m-arthanS r.u cutatsng 
with ebecus 




Tl>e zi-j^gur^ of Ul. 33 it wa5 recnnssructed by 
Naba nidus tit Babyltirliti, CiODUt 545 B C 


The greatest ruler of Babylonia- was the 
sixth king, Hammurabi, who reigned from 
about 1790 to 1750 B.C. In addition m fad- 
ing his armies tn victory and making ]iis 
kingdom secure from invaders, he built new 
temples and restored old ones. He also plan- 
ned new canals* and saw to it that existing 
ones were kept in good repair. He is bes! 
known, however* for his code of laws, w hich 
was inscribed on an upright stone slab (or 
v ft 1 hi) and set up in a public place so dial 
people could cumuli it. At the top of the 
stela is a bas relief showing the king standing 
before llie sun god. S ha mash. Below are 
many columns of wedge-shaped script, called 
cuneiform, detailing' the laws of the land on 
marriage and divorce, slavery, theft, wages. 
Hood da mage., and so on. 

Most of these 2B2 laws were not of Ham- 
murabi’s own invention, but consisted ni 
long-standing customs, many of which dated 
far back into Sumerian times. Yet only a 
rule] with a strong sense of public duty could 
have collected them and welded diem into a 
clear legal system. I11 the prologue to the 


laws Hammurabi expressed pride in serving 
his .subjects: "'Hammurabi, called by Knlil 
am I : the one who makes plenty abound, 
who revived Uruk, who brought water in 
abundance to its people* who brings joy lo 
B orsippa, who stores up grain for the mighty 
l b-ash, the saviour of his people from dis- 
tress ... I established law- and justice in the 
language of the land, thereby promoting the 
welfare of the people.* 

Not all Hammurabi's people were pros- 
perous and cm lien ted, for they included 
many slaves. Some were prisoners o( war, 
others were slaves because their parents had 
been so before them: yes others were 
unfortunate children sold into slavery, as a 
means of repaying their parents’ debts. 
Unless these people worked as servants in 



Babylonian !a<tv (tiem sn ivory in the 
Paris) and an Assyrian kiritj (frtim bai retiaf ill 
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Assyrian sculpture nt a winged bull 
with hum fin head, Sth century B C 
{Lnyure. Parsfi). 



wealthy hornet, they lived mainly Ln huts, 
of one room, made of dried mud. Many of 
the poorer freemen probably did the same. 

Bui even if the city of Babylon had its 
share of slums in Hammurabi's day, i t must 
siill have presented a wonderful spectacle. 
Within its massive city walls were parks and 
gardens, the s pad mm villas of wealthy mci- 
r hunts, and impressive temples which, 
i hough built mainly of sun-dried bricks, 
were sheathed in bright enamelled tiles and 
adorned with has reliefs. Higher than any 
other building ro.se a giant dggurat the 
Fewer of Babel surmounted by a temple 
dedicated m Marduk, 

At Lite height of Babylonian civilisation, 
water was [mo ugh t to the countryside hv 
means of an elaborate system of canals and 
basins, some thirty feet deep, m which the 
bond waters oi the Euphrates could be 
smreo fo raise the water from the ditches to 
the fields, slaves and peasants used thr 
shadui - a pivoted pole with a bucket hung 
from one end and a counter- weight from the 
other. Thus irrigated, the land yielded 


cereals, fruit and vege tables in abundance; 
and a 3 though meat was often scarce and 
costly, fish were to be* taken in plenty from 
the rivers. 

When it came to luxury goods, tilt: Baby- 
lonians could not so easily supply their own 
wants.. Nei liter could their neighbours, the 
Assyrians. Gold Ibr the vessels used in re- 
ligious rituals had co be obtained from Asia 
Minor; spices had to be brought in from 
India: silk i,n clothe the wealthy could come 
only from China, Even wood suitable lor 
building, such as the cedar of Lebanon, had 
to tx fc purchased from abroad- For some of 
these needs the Babylonians relied on the 
seafaring traders of Phoenicia: but they also 
had merchants of their own, who were ready 
to irek far across deserts with caravans of 
tv 1 1 n els, o r I ead I ra i n s of h ca v its 1 a den as srs 
along remote mountain paths. 

First, to ensure that neither they nor their 
customers received short measure, they took 
to using scales and standard weights, such as 
the talent (probably 45 pounds) and the 
shekel •; probably about a third of an ounce . 
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Next, in order to tempi all kinds of people to 
part until all kinds c?r goods, they had ft* carry 
with them something ihai almost everybody 
was sure to want. At first they took barley, 
but later they used bars of silver, stamped to 
show their exact weight. These were prob- 
ably the world's first form of money. 

Equally important, merchants had to he 
good at calculating and keeping records of 
their transactions. They kept records on 
tablets of clay, just as the Sumerians had 
done before them, though they wrote in a 
different language and more frequently used 
wedge-shaped signs- to denote syllables. But 
calculating was not so easy. This was be- 
cause the Babylonian method of writing 
d ow n ] 11 e in b ers w as ext re tn el y ct rrn pi e ea I c :d 
so co m plica t cd that ih e sa m ( ■ two s igns pi ac ed 
side by side could mean either 10 times ioor 
60 times Go, 

Merchants therefore used the abacus for 
calculating- In its simplest form this consists 
of several grooves, deep enough to hold 
small pebbles s drawn in sand with the finger. 
Every pebble placed in the right hand groove 
stands for one; every pebble in the next 
groove to the left stands for ten; every pebble 


iu the following groove to the left stands Eor a 
hundred, anti so oil. With this device, mer- 
chants learned to add and subtract very 
quickly. In modern Japan and Russia ihe 
abacus usually in the form of a frame hold- 
ing several stiff wires each fined with nine 
sliding beads is still often used in schools 
and even in banks. 

Babylonian merchants also had tables 
showing the squares of numbers. With two 
rules that can now be stated as simple 
algebraic equations they could use these 
tables for rapid multiplication and division. 

The priestly astrologers of Babylon were 
concerned with measurements of a different 
kind. They wanted to note the exact positions 
of stars and planets in the night sky and for 
that they had to measure angles. To fix a 
scale of measurement they divided the circle 
in 360 degrees as we have done ever since. 
Among the factors of 360 are 60 and 10, and 
these numbers played a particularly im- 
portant pan in Babylonian arithmetic. 
Today our arithmetic, like the arithmetic of 
ancient Egypt, relies on a base often, which 
means that every time we add a zero to a 
number we multiply it by ten. But the old 


Twq Babylonian astrologers 
observing an eclipse. They 
kept an accurate acGQlini 
of ail such events in the 
Iasi few Centuries of 
Babylonian history. 
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Babylonian "map" at 7th century B C., showing 
world as di&C with Babylon al iKb Centra. 
(British Wluseufri). 


Babylonian sixty sdil appears in the way we 
divide hours into minutes or minutes into 
seconds. 

The first period of Babylonians greatness 
ended in 1595 B.C., when the Land was in- 
vaded and gradually laken over by Kassil.es 
from the eastern hills men who had lor- 
merly been shepherds and horse-breeders. 
After that, except for a few short periods 
when national heroes succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing independence, the Babylonians were 
under foreign domination for nearly a thou- 
sand years. For much of that time their 
masters were the Assyrians, who ruthlessly 
stamped out every attempt at rebellion. 

From about 900 B.C. onward, under a 
series of warlike kings, Assyria began to build 
a great empire, which eventually stretched 
from the 1 igris to the Nile for even mighty 
Egypt was for a time subdued. In 729 
Tiglath-pileser III, after a fierce campaign 
in southern Mesopotamia, proclaimed him- 
self king of Babylon. Twenty- five years i a tex- 
tile Babylonians rebelled and placed a man 
of their own nation on the throne. But 
Sennacherib, the new Assyrian king, pun- 
ished them by destroying many of the build- 
ings oi Babylon, and Hooding part of the city 
However, in 612 B.C]. the Medes from the 
north, with the help of Babylonian rebels. 


made war against Assyria, defeated it, and 
destroyed its capital, Nineveh. Babylonia 
was freed once more, and Assyrian power 
destroyed forever. 

It would be wTong to Imagine that in the 
long years between 1595 and 612 B.C. the 
Babylonians’ great contributions to civilisa- 
tion were all forgotten. Many of their ideas, 
inventions and customs were kept alive, if 
only because they were of use to the con- 
querors, Indeed, Assyrian civilisation be- 
came very much like the Babylonian, in 
trading methods, in architecture* in arith- 
metic, and in the methods of keeping written 
records. In some ways, too, conquest h\ 
Kassites and Assyrians actually added to the 
richness of Babylonian life, for in was during 
the period of foreign occupation than horses, 
war chariots and a knowledge of iron- work- 
ing first came into the country. What is more, 
the sheer size of the .Assyrian empire pul 
Babylon in closer touch with other civilised 
lands. 

So T after G12 B.C,, Babylonia was ready to 
begin a new era of greatness. During tin- 
reign of King Nebuchadnezzar II (605-561 
B.C.) the iziggurat of Babylon was restored 
and its terraces planted with trees and 
shrubs, thus forming the famous “Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon,” one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. Astrology and astronomy 
flourished once more, with priests keeping 
records of all eclipses of the moon and noting 
the precise rime of the spring and summer 
equinoxes each year. For a short time Baby- 
lonia even built up its own empire, which 
reached from conquered Assyria to the 
Mediterranean coast. 

But hi 539 B.C. Cyrus, King of Persia and 
Media, captured Babylon and seized its 
empire. Never again was Babylonia a 
powerful state. Yet as later conquerors cam c 
to Mesopotamia they one by one inherited 
its various contributions to civilisation. 

Babylonia taught the ancient Greeks manv 
of the elements of mathematics and philo- 
sophy. To the medieval Arabs it bequeathed 
its knowledge of the heavens. 
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THE PHOENICIANS 


While the civilisations of Egypt and of 
Mesopotamia were at their height, a strip of 
land on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean was steadily growing in importance. 
It lay in the lands we now t ail Syria and 
Lebanon, with mountains to the east and the 
sea to the west, and the people who lived 
there were the Phoenicians. Because so manv 
different tribes and peoples settled in and 
around the area at various times it seems 
likely that the Phoenicians were of mixed 
race, but the language they all spoke was a 
Semitic one. 

Among their chief cities, all on the coast, 
were Tyre, Si don, By bios, Simyra, Beirut 
and UgariL Wc know that some of these 
were very ancient, for at By bios archaeolo- 
gists have dug up remains dating back to 
3000 B.C., and by 2500 B.Q Egyptian 
sculptors were making has reliefs showing 
the ships of one or two of these ports. 
Although Phoenician ports arid ships were 
already in action at that early date, they 


were for many years overshadowed by the 
sea-power of the island of Crete. But from 
abouL 1 500 R.Cr onward Crete's power be- 
gan to wane, and for the next thousand years 
the Phoenicians became by far the greatest 
-seafarers in the world. 

The chid' sea powers of recent centuries, 
such as Spain, Holland and Britain, have all 
been strong, united countries, but that was 
never so with Phoenicia. Throughout the 
greater pan of its history it consisted of 
separately-ruled cities, each with its own 
king and council of elders, united in little or 
[inching except their way of life. The moun- 
tains to l he east of Phoenicia formed a 
natural barrier againsL the warlike tribes of 
the desert, but they could not keep out the 
disciplined armies of Assyria and Babylon, 
nor could they suave off a determined attack 
by the Egyptians. So it happened that 
various Phoenician cities were sometimes 
completely conquered by these nations, and 
quite often had to pay tribute to them. In 


Artist's rmprs«i!>iDn of small Phoeniciia Fi*et off eoasi of West Africa 
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early Limes, between 1330 and 1300 B-C,, 
ike whole area was under the control of 
Egypt; in the 8th century EC. Tiglath- 
pileser III of Assyria levied tribute from 
By bios and Tyre; and two centuries later 
Nebuchadnezzar II of Babylon took almost 
all Phoenicia, though has thirteen-year siege 
of Tyre ended in failure. In fact Phoenicia’s 
longest period of independence, beginning 
at the time of Hiram, King of Tyre, lasted 
only from about 1 000 to 750 B,C. 

Yet despite ah their political misfortunes, 
the Phoenicians prospered throughout, Toe' 
with their unrivalled knowledge of ship- 
building, navigation and bargaining they 
held the key to world Lnide. Foreign kings 
might call themselves masters, but when they 
needed goods from overseas they had to 
obtain them from Phoenician merchants, 
and pay the full price asked. As a result the 
two main ports of Phoenicia, Tyre and Si don, 
became famous eve ry where. 

To understand what they meant to the 
ancient world we have only to read what the 
Old Testament prophet Ezekiel said about 
Tyre, “Thou art situate at the entry of the 
sea, a merchant of the people for many isles. 
Thy builders have made ail thy ship boards 
of fir trees of Senir: they have taken cedars 
from Lebanon to make mas to for thee. Of the 
oaks of Bash an have they made thine oars. 
Fine linen with broidcred work from Egypt 
was that which thou spread est forth to be thy 
sail/ Ezekiel goes on to list many of the 
distant lands and cities that the merchants of 
Tyre visited by sea or by land, and to talk of 


some of the goods they bought and sold: 
silver, iron, tin, lead, vessels of brass, horses, 
mules, ivory, ebony, emeralds, linen, coral, 
purple dye, wheat, oil, wine, wool, clothes, 
chariots, rams, goats, spices, gold, and the 
“persons of men" - meaning slaves. 

On the whole the Phoenicians seem to 
have paid less attention to religion than 
most other peoples of their time. It is true 
they had national deities, such as El, ^the 
father of years/ 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 9 10 Shcpesh, the sun goddess, 
and Ash era, who ruled the sea, but for the 
most pail they were content to worship the 
gods of their cities. These they seldom even 
troubled to name, simply calling each one 
Bad , or master/' Further, they were some- 
times crude in their dealings with other 
people. When they could not barter at a 
profit they were liable to seize unwilling 
buyers or reluct ant sellers and make them 
slaves. At sea they were not averse to piracy, 
and would sometimes capture a foreign ship, 
steal the cargo, and take the whole crew 
prisoner. 

Of the men who stayed at home, many 
were excellent farmers., terracing the steep 
slopes of the hills, irrigating them, and grow- 
ing good crops of vegetables, fruits and 
olives. The best artisans in the land were the 
ship- builders, the glass- workers of Si don 
(whose products rivalled those of Egypt in 
beauty), the dyers of Tyre, and the weavers 
of fine fabrics in most Phoenician cities. The 
purple dye which ihr Tyrians made from a 
species of shellfish that lived in the warm 
waters off their coast was lamed through out 



Phoenician cities, colonies and trading 
sattlem^nts 

1 . Cadiz 

2. Utica 

3. Carthage 

4. leptis 

5. Palermo 

E. Balearic islands 

7. Rhodes 

8. A math US 

9. Tyre 

10. Sidon 



B&low: Phoenician merchants displaying 
their waf&i id inhabitants o( a Greek city. 

Left: Phoenician gold dish with statu 
eilES in bfOrt2G and iuofy against 
a background of Phoenician ctoth 


lh<: known world So expensive was the 
purple do til of Phoenicia Lhai only the very 
wealthy could afford to buy it, and in time 
purple became the very symbol of riches and 
power. 

Vet the people who made the greatest 
contribution to the progress of mankind 
were not the craftsmen of Phoenicia bin her 
mariner-merchants. They became the first 
men to sail through the Strait of Gibraliar 
(formerly called the Pillars of Hercules) and 
out into the Atlantic. We know nothing of 
the navigational instruments they used, or 
even whether they had any, but in is quite 
certain that whenever they were out of sight 
of land, and beyond the range of sea-birds 
such as gulls, they had to rely on a knowledge 
oJ the heavens to find their way. And on thrir 
travels they learned much about astronomy 


that the stay-at-home priests of Egypt and 
Babylon could never have discovered for 
themselves. 

We know that Phoenician ships fairly 
often visited Cornwall for tin. We also know 
that they occasionally sailed far down the 
Atlantic coast of Africa for spices. Covering 
these great distances from north to south, 
they were bound to notice that the Pole Stai 
appears higher and higher overhead as one 
sails farther north, and sinks lower and lower- 
row aids the horizon as one sails southward 
towards the equator. Ships’ pilots, whose 
job it was to seek every possible new aid to 
navigation, would also notice that as they 
sailed southward from the Pillars of Her- 
cules the noonday sun cast shorter and shor- 
ter shadows; as they sailed northward the 
sun cast longer and longer ones. 
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The siriest alphabet of a\\ 


From these dues they learned io tell a 
ship's latitude, either by night or by day. 
The same dues, when carefully studied, also 
provided the most convincing evidence then 
available that Lhe world is round and nor 
Ha*. ' ! hat knowledge eventually reached the 
philosophers of ancient Greece and the 
Arabs of the Middle Ages, 

We may compare the travels of the 
Phoenicians from port to port with the 
travel of bees from flower to flower. Bees 
visit flowers for their own benefit , to obtain 
nectar: but in doing so they unconsciously 
pollinate the flowers. The Phoenicians vis- 
ited distant lands only Lo buy and sell; yd in 
doing so they carried useful ideas, as well as 
useful goods, wherever they went. The} 
learned many things from the briiliani 
civilisatbm of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and 
quickly carried them to the colonies such as 
Carthage, Marseilles, and Cadiz which the} 
founded. And it musl be remembered ihai 
these colonies stood on the fringes of barbaric 
nor 1 h- 1 w e^t A ft i ca and wes tern F, i ] re ip« \ w h t: 1 1 ■ 
most people were still living the lives of New 
Stone Age shepherds nr farmers. 

But one idea which they spread far and 


wide originated m their own land the idea 
of an alphabet. The peoples of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia had already learned to use 
written signs to stand for syllables and even 
for individual consonants, but they also used 
the same or similar signs to stand for objects 
or actions. What was new about the Phoe- 
nician alphabet was that each sign denoted 
one eortson ant-sound and nothing else. 
There were only twenty -two signs ail Laid, 
so Lhe task of learning to read and write no 
longer demanded she long years of con- 
centrated study as it dad for the scribes nf 
Egypt and Babylon. 

In the Phoenician language, as in other 
Semitic Longues, iL was simple to guess mis- 
sing vowels provided all the consonants were 
supplied, so there was no need for vowel 
signs. When peoples of other lands borrowed 
the Phoenician alphabet they .soon made up 
their own signs for vowels or for any addi- 
tional consonants their languages railed for. 
So today there are many different alphabets 
but ail are based on the original one that 
began in Phoenicia. 



Fhoemcian vessel. 
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THE HEBREWS 


The 1 lebrews, or the People of Israel, were a 
Semitic people who occupied much of the 
Middle Cast, The word “Semitic" comes 
from the name of Shorn, the son of Noah, 
their legendary ancestor. 

Not very long alter 2000 B.C. some of the 
Hebrew dans, under the leadership of the 
patriarch Abraham, migrated to Canaan, in 
Palestine. In later years other tribes followed 
them, and the area became well settled. This 
region, watered by the River Jordan, ap- 
peared to the settlers as an earthly paradise, 
where barley, wheat, olives, vines, figs and 
dates could all be grown, and where there 
was pasture for ihetr herds. The seasonal 
rains were stored up in cisterns and, together 
with water from the river, used to irrigate 
the fields during the dry summers. 

But at some period not later ihan the 14th 
century B.C., famine struck Canaan, and its 
effects may have been made worse by wars. 
As a result, many of the Hebrews were 


obliged to move to Egypt. There they lived 
happily for some time in the Land of 
Goshen, <0 the East of the Nile Delta. They 
were accepted as equals by (he Egyptians, 
and one of them Joseph actually became 
right-hand man to (he pharaoh. Yet soon a 
new' dynasty ill kings came to power, and the 
Hebrews were enslaved. In time their suffer- 
ings grew intolerable, atid the Bible tells 
how. after many attempts, ihey escaped 
from bondage under the leadership of the 
prophci Moses arid made their way back to 
the promised land of Canaan. In the first few 
books oi the GUI Testament we can read of 
their dramatic crossing of the Red Sea. and 
their forty years of wandering in the desert, 
during which Moses gave them the Book of 
the Law. which was henceforth preserved in 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

I n the first 1 50 years or so after their return 
to Canaan {about 1200 B.C. ! there was little 
peace for the people of Israel. Not only did 
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The ^ifst place of worship made by 
the Hebrews was a portable gtryc- 
tura called the labemaels. Wtdiin 
the enctosure ssood an altar where 
the pjiaets offered sacrifices and 
the law where they washed The 
tabernaciE itself was a flal-topped 
inen tent supported by wooden 
posts. One pan, [he Hoty Place, 
held the altar of incense antf the 
seven -branched candlestick. 
Then, separated by a veiE, came 
the Hoiy of Hohesv which held Efie 
rich ly - ornamented chest called 
die Arfc of the C ova n a n r P w h l: ru the 
Book af the Law was kept 



Llieif twelve tribes often fight each other over 
territory and grazing rights, buL they were 
also frequently at war w s ith other peoples who 
had settled in Palestine. Sometimes, under 
the threat of foreign invasion, they would 
settle their differences for a time and mike 
under a strong warrior-chief known as a 
'Judge,” but his authority lapsed a_\ soon as 
the danger was over T and tribal quarrels 
broke out afresh,. However, from about lino 
E.C. onward the Philistine^ a warlike 1 
people who had settled in the coastal plain, 
became increasingly active, waging almost 
continuous war upon the Hebrews and 
threatening their very existence. In 1028 
E.CL under this heavy pressure* the tribes 
joined together under an elec: Led king, Saul. 

Although Saul did much to unify the 
Hebrews, and led them to many important 
victories, he lost his last battle, at Gilboa, 
against the Philistines, It was his successor, 
Da\ id. a man of a different family T who 
finally brought the Philistines toddeal, and 


who founded a line of kings that lasted more 
than four hundred years. David, who was 
both a religious and a military leader; es- 
tablished a permanent army and made Jeru- 
salem the capital of Israel The task of raising 
the status of the country, and turning 
Jerusalem into one of the most renowned 
capitals in the ancient world, fell to Davids 
son Solomon, whose wealth and wisdom 
have both become proverbial 

Solomon had u new port constructed on 
the Red Sea, so that his ships could trade 
directly wilh the East, and made an alliance 
with Hiram, King of Tyre, in order to obtain 
timber and skilled craftsmen for a prodigious 
building programme. Since he himself lived 
in great luxury and kept an enormous per- 
sonal retinue, some of hi 1 ? finest buildings 
were royal palaces. Since he commanded an 
army that boasted 1400 chariots and 12,000 
horsemen, lie also turned certain ancient 
ruined towns into fortified cities, among 
them being Megiddo, some fifty miles south 


An artist's idea of builders at work on Solomons palace. 
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Afl £ mist's recGnStruiclitJrt of Solomors'K Temple, cut away to show (he interior Walls an^ Ooore were covered wi(h tine 
carwngs in olive and cedar wood At the porch stood two brass pillars. Al the far ond wus the Holy of Holi&s. 


of Tyre, Yet his most celebrated work was 
the Temple of Jerusalem, a great complex of 
buildings that occupied a site of several 
acres, look seven years to build, and lasted 
until the time when the city fell to the Baby- 
lonians, in 586 B.G, 

In the eyes of the Hebrews, the Temple 
noL only glorified God but also served as 
proof of their new-found wealth and power. 
A number of courtyards surrounded the long 
oblong of the Temple proper first the Court 
of Strangers, then the Court of Israelites, and 
finally the Court of Priests and Levites who 
alone might enter the Sanctuary. Two huge 
bras? pillars, named Jach in and Rnaz, wen- 
raised before the porch ; the altar of sacrifice 
stood outside. Within, the walls and doors 
were lined with panels of cedar and olive 
wood carved with figures of cherubim 
(supernatural beings thought to be the 
guardians of heaven), palm trees and open 


Bowers. A veil hung before the entrance to 
the Holy of Holies, where the Ark of the 
Covenant reposed. 

But the impressive building works of Solo- 
mon were accomplished only at the expenst 
of heavy taxation and forced labour. These 
caused such great unrest that after Solomon's 
death his kingdom split into two pans. In t K ■ 
north was Israel, with its capital at Samaria 
in the south was Judah* with its capital ar 
Jerusalem. Israel was absorbed by the As- 
syrians in 721 B.C.JudaJi survived until yl'\ 
B.C., when it was invaded and conquered h\ 
the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar II 
Tie captured Jerusalem anti took most ol the 
inhabitants back to Babylon as captive* 
There they remained until the Persians con- 
quered Babylon eu 539 B G- Then, within 
the matter of a year, they were released. 

The exiles returned to Judah, and rebuilt 
the city of Jerusalem. Yet the Jews, as these 
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survivors of the Twelve Tribes of Israel were 
nmv c ailed s had many centuries to wait be- 
in re rhr-y again enjoyed complete indepen- 
dence, for 1 Heir country became subject, in 
turn, to Persian, Grech and Roman domina- 
tion. In A.D. 70 the Romans destroyed 
Jerusalem, and from then on the Jewish 
people were forced to live in exile, scattered 
throughout Europe and the Near East. Not 
until 194S did they again find a national 
home, in the modern state oMsTaeb 

Because much of the history of the 1 1 eh row 
people is related in great detail in the Old 
Testament, we arc more familiar with choir 
customs and achievements than we are with 
those of most other peoples nf antiquity. The 
men were generally of distinctive appear- 
ance. with prominent noses, high cheek- 
bones, beards and curly black hair. At first 
[heir clothing was simple tunic, sandals 
and turban- 1 ike headdress - but as their 
prosperity increased, they adopted leather 
dioes and more elaborate garments. The 
women were often remarkable for their 
beauty, which they enhanced by painting 
their cheeks and eyelids, and adorning them- 
selves wit h j e well e r y , 

We know that in ancient times these 
people numbered among their ranks fine 
poets and musicians tike David, the great 


law-givers like Moses, men of wisdom like 
Solomon, and mighty warriors like Saul- We 
also know that many of the ordinary people 
were highly skilled in husbandry, in all kinds 
of arts and crafts, and in trading. Yet the 
chief contribution of the Hebrews 10 later 
civ ilisations lay in their ideas on religion and 
conduct. 

Tliev were the first people to worship one 
God instead of many; and even though they 
thought of themselves as His specially 
chosen people, they also regarded Him a> 
the creator of all men, and worthy of all 
men's undivided worship. Their fail h sur- 
vived all national calamities and persecu- 
tions, and it was from it that Christianity 
later developed. The acceptance of one 
universal God also became fundamental to 
the Islamic faith. 

With the worship of a universal God, the 
Hebrews coupled a universal code of con- 
duct. for six of the ten commandments were 
concerned with people’s duty to their fellow 
men. The highly practical Hebrews also 
realised thai a man has duties to himself 
which he cannot neglect without losing Iris 
dignify and his health. In Lite Old Testa- 
mem we therefore find many rules of hygiene 
and diet that the Hebrews were expected to 
observe. Some of them are still observed. 


n 


Between The sacrificial aJtar 
j .-d [he puic-h of the* TEmplE 
stood this bronze laver. 
lliied this* "molten K^a. " 
Nearly 15 feet in diameter, it 
was supported by four 
groups ot oxen, each facing 
j main compass point 
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THE Ml MOAN CIVILISATION 


While the civilisations of Egypt and the 
Middle East were developing, herdsmen and 
primitive farmers f rom both western Asia 
and she European mainland began migrat- 
ing to Crete. There, on an island only half 
the size of Yorkshire, they gradually built up 
the first civilisation in Europe. From the 
name of Crete's legendary King Minos we 
call it Lite Mmoan civilisation. 

By about 3000 B C-, when the early phar- 
aohs were building the great pyramids, the 
settlers in Crete already knew the use of 
bronze and were skilled in many crafts^ par- 
ticularly pottery-making. During the next 
few centuries they learned to tend their vine- 
yards and fields so well that they were even- 
tually producing more wine and grain than 
they needed. Then they began to ship the 
surplus of this food to Egypr. in exchange 

Cretan woman 
and wall- paint- 



Conical ritual vase or rhylon, npw >.n 
the Louvre. Pans, and a bowl now in 
Candia Museum Crela 



for many different kinds of luxury goods. 

The trade between Crete and Egypt, 
carried on mainly by the island's sc omen 
and ships, continued fbr many centuries. 
Modem archaeologists therefore unearth all 
kinds of Egyptian products from ancient 
Cretan tombs and ruined buildings. Since 
Egyptian records show when all rhrsc pro- 
ducts were made, such finds enable us to put 
dates co the main {-vents in Minoan history, 
O the™ iso we could not do so, for although 
the people of Crete could write, their own 
records tell us very little. 

Soon after 2300 B*C, they developed a 
form of writing made up of many little 
pictures and symbols that no one can now 
understand. Seven centuries later they began 



Cretans game rflther like draughts. 


to use two sets of syllable signs now called 
Lmrar A and Linear B. Some years ago a 
British scholar named Michael Vcntris de- 
ciphered Linear B, and found that it was 
->cH for writing a very early form of the 
Greek language; but the ftw Linear B in- 
-i. rip [ions which have so far been read are 


huh: more than catalogues and inventories. 
And Linear A is still a mystery, 

Howevrr. with the help of Egyptian finds 
we have learned something about the se- 
quence ol events in Crete: and the remains oi 
things which the Cretans made themselves 
have told us a good deal about what kind of 
people they were and how they lived. 

During the centuries between about afioo 
and 2000 B.C., which archaeologists call the 
Early Minoan period, the people of Crete 
steadily improved their craftsmanship as 
potters, toolmakers, jewellers and makers of 
weapons. At first thrir work was rather 
similar to that of the early inhabitants of Asia 
Mmor, but gradually it began to take on a 
distinctive character of its own, At first, too, 
most of the people lived in scattered villages 
m rhe eastern part of the island, but gradu- 
ally mari y of them moved to a few growing 
towns near the centre and in the south, 

The change seems to have called for a 
strong form of government to organise tilings, 
und Irom about 2000 to 1550 B,C. the 
Cretans were unified under kings whose 
main centres of government were the cities of 
Knosstts and Phaestos. During these years. 


FfeconstmeTiufi of the groat Palate af Knossos. 
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Minoart buSI-taaping, Th& mao m The foreground holds a iwo b laded oxe. or hbrys. 


e ailed the Middle Minoan period, the 
people of Crete raised their civilisation to its 
greyest heights. Neither Phoenicians nor 
Egyptians could yet match them in ship- 
building or seafaring,, so they were free to en- 
large and beautify their cities and palaces 
wi i h nu t fear of i n vasio 1 1 . 

\ V h rn a cch a et *1 ogists begai i u n ea r t h i ng 
those cities and palaces more than sixt> years 
ago they were astonished by the grandeur 
they discovered. They were also surprised to 
find how their discoveries Lied up with old 
legends. According to a Greek legend, King 
Minos of Crete built a huge labyrinth in 
which he kept a monster called the minotaur, 
with ihe body of a man and Lhe head of a bull. 
Once even nine years Athens had to send 


seven youths and seven maidens to be 
sacrificed to u. Excavation showed char ihr- 
Palace of Knossos really was a labyrinth, tor 
hs complicated network of rooms, si airwave 
and corridors covered several acres nt land 
Reside living quarters for king and courtier 
it contained government offices, guard 
rooms, many storerooms, arid a shrine 1 he 
upper floor was supported by pillars CDii’-i st- 
ing of whole tree-trunks, placed thin end 
downwards. 

Of course the palace held no trace of a hull- 
headed monster, but both there and dhe- 
where in Crete archaeologists found mam 
wall-paintings and statues ol bulls. which 
seem to have played a very important par! 
not only in the religion of Lhe Cretans but 


even, in their sport. One painting shows a 
youth engaged in the sport of somersaulting 
over a bull's back. Other paintings show us 
how the Cretans dressed. The men. clean- 
shaven and with dark, curly hair held up by a 
band, uk u ally wore a loin-cloth and a belt of 
leather or embroidered doth, but for special 
occasions wealthier citizens donned long 
flowing robes and turbans. The women, 
whose hair was always elegantly styled, wore 
bodices drawn tightly in at the waist and 
almost ground -length skirts, both garments 
usually being coloured and embroidered. 
Many tablets of pain ted pottery depict the 
two-storied stone houses in which Cretan 
artisans lived. Other finds include statuettes 
and weapons of bronze, and pottery vessels 
of all shapes and sizes, many of them decora- 
ted with geometrical designs or patterns of 
stylised leaves and Rowers, All indicate a 
high standard of craftsmanship and art. 


Bath room in thfi queen's apartment at [he R OyaS 
Palace of Kpossos. 


Somewhere about 1550 B.G. Crete was 
rocked by a great earthquake which des- 
troyed many of its fine buildings. Bul they 
were rebuilt - some on an even grander scale 
than before and arts and crafts again 
flourished during what is known as the Late 
Minoan Period, Then from about 1400 R.C. 
people from Mycenae, on the Greek main- 
land, somehow gained more and more con- 
trol in Crete. From then onward the Minoan 
civilisation gradually lost its own special 
character, but much of its inheritance passed 
to the men and women of Mycenae, 



Suppurnny pillars in Cretan palace? made 
from uyhple [ ree - iru nks tUrfled upside down 
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THE ACHAEANS 



Below Mycenaean 
dagger blade inteid 
with hunting scene 
in sold and silver. 


Right Gold mask 
once though* to 
be the mask of 
Agamemnon 


At about the time when the Cretans were 
first trading with Egypt, various tribes who 
spoke early dialects of Greek began to push 
down through the Balkan Peninsula and into 
the Greek mainland. It seems probable that 
they included the. people whom the poet 
1 io m er descril >ed as t he A c ha e ans , 

By some date around 1600 B.C, these 
people had firmly established themselves in 
die large peninsula of southern Greece called 
Peloponnesus. Flic re, only a hundred miles 
or so from Crete, they mingled with colonists 
of' the Miuoan civilisation and learned a 
great deal from them. This is shown by many 
examples of Achaean arts, crafts and archi- 
tecture* which bear an unmistakable like- 
ness to those of Crete, What L$ more, the 
Aehacaus rapidly became expert ship- build- 
ers and seamen, both of which skills they 
could have learned only from the Cretans, 
But all this docs not mean that the Achaean 
way of life was the same as Lhe Minoan, In 
many respects ir was \ery different. indeed, 


Living on an island and enjoying mastery 
of the surrounding seas, the Cretans had 
little fear of invasion* Living a* the southern 
extremity of a land where other tribes were 
almost constantly coming in from the north, 
the Ac ha cans had always to be prepared for 
attack. So at a very early stage 1 hey equipped 
themselves with horses and chariots, and 
their craftsmen were keps busy making 
shields of leather and weapons of bronze, 
some of which were beautifully inlaid with 
hunting scenes in gold and silver. Defence 
even dictated the layout of Achaean cities. 
The Cretans could safely build the Palace of 
Knossos on a gentle slope, with the city 
nestling around it on a plain; bur the 
Achaeans built their cities on high hill-tops. 


T> 



Secern struct ion of the ship m whinh 
OdyyaeuK made his tem-year voyage 
baoSt home from Troy 


placing a strong citadel ai the highest point, 
and surrounding the whole with thick, high 
■v-ills. Among these walled cities were Argos. 
Hryns, and Mycenae It is from the last- 
named Thai the civilisation of the Aehaeam 
came to be called Mycenaean. 

Because southern Greece is criss-crossed 
■lid] high mountain ranges travel was di Ha- 
nk, and a single government for i he whole 
a wet u Id have been almost impossible. So 
~adi city, together with a small area of 
rourttryside around it, was governed by its 
king, who was often a noted warrior, 

: 'Ligh these kings enjoyed considerable 
r -wer, they usually consulted their nobles on 
matter of government, and when parti cu- 
important decisions had to be taken 
^I'n sought thr advice of an assembly of 
iTtzens. When there was danger of invasion 
people of the countryside took refuge in- 
- [lie city walls. The kings obtained their 
wraEih not by taxation but partly from the 
which their subjects offered them in re- 
' - for protection, and partly from the 
rider their own armies took whenever 
■ -in a battle, 

I :jv plunder must have been considerable, 

■ There were plenty of battles, and the well- 

Arhaeans won their full share. Quite 

■ - their cities fought one against another. 
v "irLirnrs singly and sometimes in alliance. 


they also Look advantage of their seafaring 
ability to make war on peoples lining on 
islands in the Aegean Sea, or along [he coast 
of Asia Minor. There they had many suc- 
cesses, and founded colonics of their own. 
Indeed, the men of Mycenae eventually be- 
came strong enough to Lake control of Crete, 
though we do not know whether they did .so 
by conquest or by inter- marrying with the 
Cretan nobility and gradually taking power 
out of their hands. 

Vet the most famous war ever fought by 
Lhe Ac ha cans was the one which the two 
cities ol Mycenae and Sparta waged against 
Troy, near the north-eastern tip of' Asia 
Minor, The story of it is told in one of the 
world’s oldest poems - the Iliad of Homer, 
According to Bonier, who wrote four cen- 
turies alter the event, it a!! began because the 
son of King Priam of Troy eloped with 
Helen, the wife of Sparta’s King Menclaus, 
As a result. Men elans made an alliance with 
Ills brother Agamemnon, King of Mycenae, 
and the armies of both cities laid sdge to 
1Toy and finally burned it down. The reason 
which Homer gives for hostilities may well be 

Bust of Hornier, author f?f the 
tifad and ihn Otiyssev- 
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fanciful, but there seems no doubt that the 
war really did Lake place, around 1200 B.C. 
By then Lhe Achaeans were under heavy 
pressure From new tribes coming into GrcrcCy 
and they probably Fought Troy in order to 
gain alternative living space For their own 
people. 

About a century ago an ar ch a en Insist 
named Heinrich Schlicmann unearthed the 
sice of Troy and discovered that m ancient 
times several different cities had existed 
there, one after another. Although one of 
them still contained a large quantity of gold 
ornaments they bad each in turn been des- 
troyed more chan one of them by battle and 
burning. 

A few years later Schliemann began io dig 
at Mycenae, hoping to find remains dating 
back to the time of Agamemnon. Beside un- 
earthing the walb and gates of the city and 
opening several tombs cut out of solid rock. 
Schliemann found many treasures of ancient 
Mycenae. They included gold rings, masks 
and breastplates, weapons of bronze and 
silver, much jeweller y fl and many splendidly 
decorated bowls and chalices of silver and 
gold. Schliemann believed that the gold 
mask shown on page 40 was the mask of 
Agamemnon, He also thought that one 
chalice was a relic of the Trojan War. How- 
ever, later work proved that Schliemann 11 s 
finds dated back 10 about [ Boo B.C. four 
centuries before the siege of Troy. 

Ancient treasures of gold and silver tell us 
something about the wealth and power of 
Achaean kings and nobles, and a great deal 
about the skill of Achaean craftsmen. But to 


discover how the ordinary people of the 
Mycenaean civilisation lived we have to rely 
on less spectacular finds - the foundations uf 
houses, commonplace tools and weapons, 
everyday scenes painted on pottery and so on. 

In contrast with the short, dark-haired 
Cretans, the Achaeans were mainly tail and 
strongly built, with blue eyes and blond hair. 
We know little about their workaday cloth- 
ing, but the men, usually bearded, probably 
wore woollen knee-length tunics, held ai the 
shoulder by a clasp. The women we see de- 
picted on Mycenaean signet rings (probably 
among the wealthier ones) were slender, 
with elaborate hair styles and wearing long 
flounced skirts. Houses had stone founda- 
tions. floors of beaten earth, and were built 
of sun-dried clay bricks. Even palaces had no 
windows or chimneys; the fire burned in a 
brazier and the smoke found its way out 
through a hole in the roof. 

"Die staple food Jbr ordinary people was 
barley meal, ground in hand-mills* baked 
into cakes on iron griddles, and washed down 
with wine. They also frequently had fbh anr] 
beam, the cooking being done in olive oil. 
Meat was mainly a delicacy for the wealthy, 
eaten when they gave feasts. The animals 
were first sacrificed to the gods on an altar in 
the courtyard, then roasted on spits before 
the fire. Servants and dependants as well .i> 
guests joined in the feast, and afterwards 
listened enthralled as minstrels told tales of 
long-ago battles. Perhaps it was from min- 
strels that Homer heard the story of the 
Trojan War and of the ten-year voyage 
home of the hero Ulysses, or Odysseus. 
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THE GREEKS 


Less thin a hundred years after ihe siege of 
Troy new invaders began to pour into south- 
ern Greece. They were the Dorians, who 
spoke a different dialect of Greek from the 
Achaean? and used very different weapons. 
Probably by contact with people living neai 
the middle of Asia Minor c h ry had learned 
rhe use of iron. With tough iron swords and 
s pears they were soon able to overcome lire 
Arhaeans whose weapons, however beauti- 
ful were made of the softer metal bronze. In 
Li mi; the Dorians made themselves masters 
not only of Peloponnesus but also of Crete. 

N I ea n wh i I e more n e w t o rn rr.s , spea ki ng 
vet oilier dialects of Greek, were settling 
farther north on the mainland of Greece: 
the Ionian* in Attica and the Aedians in 
I hessulv, from which areas thrv both later 


colonised the nearby coast of Asia Minor, 

By about toou R.C, all these peoples had 
begun to set up small city-states. Though 
these were all independent, and quite often 
warred with each other, their inhabitants 
gradually came to think of themselves as all 
belonging to a single nation, the G recks or 
Hellenes. And together they built up Greek 
civilisation. 

That civilisation is one of the main founda- 
tions on which the Western World's way of 
life si ill rests, and we are rightly filled with 
admiration for the people who produced it. 
Bin wc have to remember that compared 
with peoples of earlier times the Greeks had 
a flying start. From the men of Crete and 
Mycenae they inherited a knowledge of ship- 
bud ding and seamanship, fhev mav also 


Greek ships in harbour, brrenne CForHfround ) and mere barn vessel. 
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G r"C:r>k COms. 


have learned something about these arts 
from the Phoenicians, because at one time 
both Greeks and Phoenicians had colonies in 
Cyprus. From the beginning* therefore, the 
Greeks were able to trade with many parts of 
the Mediterranean, and in die end thev took 
over most of Phoenicia’s sea trade. 

Even before they settled in Greece, various 
Greek-speaking peoples were familiar whh 
wheeled vehicles (first used in Sumer ), 
horses (first Earned somewhere in the heart of 
Asia), iron- working (probably pioneered in 
Asia M inorb and pottery- making (a craft 
dating back to the New Stone Age). Not verv 
long after they settled and began to trade 
they became acquainted with other impor- 
tant ingredients of civilised life : the astron- 
omy, arithmetic and geometry of Egypt and 
Babylonia; weights., measures and coinage 
d eve !o pr d r n the M id c ] le East ; bu E I d i rig 
methods first tried out in many other lands' 
alphabetic writing invented in Phoenicia; 
and papyrus made in Egypt. Papyrus was 
the first material that was both cheap 
enough to use for book-length writings and 
easy to store. 

YVhai was remarkable about the Greeks 
was that they took all these old ingredients 
and blended them into something new and 
splendid, just as a composer cakes the old 
notes of‘ a scale and turns them into a 



symphony. But Lhey did nimv as well. Tin 
added new ingredients and new subtleties n[ 
their own a wonderful sense of shape and 
form, new ideas about justice, liberty and 
democracy, insistence on logical reason i ne 
and proof, at id a love of experimenting with 
new ideas. From about 750 B.C. onward, 
colonists spread Greek civilisation to many 
parts nf die Mediterranean ; soldiers and s ru- 
men later defended it against the might nf 
the Persian Empire; and eventually Alexan- 
der the Great carried ii eastward far inti • 
Asia and southward to Egypt. In Egypt, ; n 
(he city of Alexandria, Greek learning 
flourished until late Roman times. 



From about 7 SO B.C Onward !he Greeks founded many colonies in southern Isaly Thtiy q r&w 
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Training ol Spartan bgvs in 
running and wrestling 



Ti would have been hard For all the Greeks 
to share a single government even if they had 
wanled Lo. The areas where (hey periled were 
mainly small coastal plains^ cut o ff from one 
another by mountain ranges and long gulfs 
of the sea, and there were no big navigable 
rivers to make transport easy between them, 
This atone e neon raged the city-states of each 
plain to develop along different lines. But 
there was also another circumstance, con- 
nected with soil and climate, that made them 
Ho $n r 

In some areas, including Thessaly and the 
large off-shore island of Euboea, grain could 
he grown in abundance; around Athens and 
Corinth, on the other hand, it grew poorly. 
So Thessaly and Euboea concentrated on 
growing and exporting grain, while relying 
on other areas lor imports- of wine, olive oil 
and manufactured goods. In contrast, Athens 
and Cornu It, besides growing vines and 
olives, manufactured all kinds of goods for 
export, while importing most of their grain 
from Euboea, Thessaly, and the Greek 
colonies in Sicily, 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
various city-states developed different laws, 
and customs; nor is it surprising that they 
sometimes came into conflict with one an- 
other. Much more remarkable is the E n cl that 
almost all of them eventually became demo- 
cracies, and that all were ready to stand 


shoulder to shoulder against a common 
enemy when the need arose. 

The state which showed the greatest con- 
trast with all the rest was Sparta in Pelopon- 
nesus, which also happened to be one of the 
biggest. I here democracy never existed, nor 
did most of the arts reach such impressive 
heights as elsewhere in Greece. Everything 
was geared to war. 

By 716 R.C. the Spartans had conquered 
the plain of Messenia, some miles to the west 
of t h eir ci I y t a n d made its i n h a bit an ts si a vets . 
These slaves, called helots 1 had to I arm the 
land for their masters. The Spartans also 
ruled ihrir near neighbours, the Laconians, 
allowing them to trade or farm their own 
plots of land, but denying them the full 
privileges of citizenship. These “second-class 
citizens” were called the pt riiw/, or d well era- 
on -th e-outskirts, and apart from being forced 
to serve as foot-soldiers in the army from 
time to time, they probably had little to com- 
plain about- But the helots were treated 
cruelly; indeed, a full citizen could kill them 
if they offended him in any way . 

More than once the helots revolted, and by 
the end of the seventh century B.C. the 
Spartans were becoming seriously alarmed. 
To make further large-scale uprisings im- 
possible they diet 1 reorganised the stair with 
only one thing in mind, superb military 
efficiency. The first thing they took into 


account was that there was no need to teach 
Spartan youths a trade; ah such bumble 
work could be left to the he lots and penned, 
So from (he age of seven upwards all healthy 
boys were taken away from their families and 
sent to state institutions to begin an intensive 
training in physical culture and the use of 
weapons. 

To accustom them to hardship, they were 
allowed to eat only food of the simplest kind 
mainly bread and an almost black soup. To 
bar den them against all weathers they 
always went barefoot, wearing heavy woollen 
clothes in summer, and thin tunics in winter. 
Al night [hey had lo go out without torches, 
so that they would grow up unafraid of the 
dark. They hat I practically no amusements 
and were discouraged from speaking more 
than was absolutely necessary. Their only 
songs were songs of war. 

Harsh and bleak though this training was* 
it had the desired result. At the age of twenty, 
when a Spartan youth automatically joined 
the army* he was tough, well-disciplined, 
utterly fearless, and ready to serve the slate 
without, question. Not uni.il he was thirty 
would he be allowed to marry and live a nor- 
mal family life, and even after Lhai he would 
still remain liable for military service for a 
further thirty years, but in the meantime he 

Spanan hoplitas advancing. 


knew that he was a member of the lines! arms 
in Greece, and probably in the whole world. 
Ah a true Spartan citizen he might be a 
mounted soldier, or specially trained in 
single combat. The great phalanxes of heavy- 
armed loot-soldiers, called hopiites. were 
re it oiled from the despised ptiioeci. 

Though girls could not enlist in the army, 
they took Fin equal pride in it. Their training 
in gymnastics was much the same as ihat ol 
boys, and when (hey became women their 
ambition was to have sons who would prove 
themselves brave warriors. For women as 
well as men, what mattered in battle was not 
personal survival but victory. When her soil 
was setting off for war a Spartan mother did 
not beg him to avoid danger; her farewell 
message was “Return bearing your shield, or 
carried on it," 

Believing that the interests of the state 
were more important than the welfare oJ in- 
dividual s* the Spartans were content with u 
form of govern mem that took little account 
of personal opinions. At the head of the state 
were Lwo hereditary kings, who were a bo 
priests and commanders of the armed forces. 
They were advised and assisted by a council 
of 28 senior citizens, which also acted as a 
court of justice. Only this council, known as 
the gtrmsid) could propose any new Jaw-. 
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When it did so, the proposals came before an 
assembly called (he apetlfi, which all full 
citizens could at tend, 

But [lie power gf the citizens was strictly 
limited. They could say yes or no, but they 
were not permitted to suggest any changes. 
However, they were allowed each year to 
elect five &phon f to act as judges and to con- 
duct negotiations with other states; and in 
time these ephors became the real rulers rif 
Sparta. 

Because Sparta shunned luxury, prefer- 
ring to put all its time and talent at the ser- 
vice of its army, ir made a smaller contribu- 
tion Lo Greek art and science than it might 
otherwise have done. Yet on one occasion, ai. 
least, Lhe bravery of Spartan soldiers saved 
the whole of Greece from disaster. That was 
in 480 B.G., when the Persians, under the 
Emperor Xerxes, launched their third and 
East attack against the Greeks. The Persian 
troops, nearly 300,000 strong, were advanc- 
ing on Athens from the north, through 
mountainous country. It seemed that noth- 
ing could stop them, biu in the narrow pass of 
Thermopylae (hey were met and held by a 
few hundred Spartans. Eventually the 


Spartans were wiped out, and the Persians 
continued their advance. Bm Sparta's 
heroic stand gave the Athenians rime to 
retreat to prepared positions; and the 
Athenian fleet was then able to inflict a 
crushing naval defeat on the Persians at the 
Battle ofSalamis. Thus Sparta and Athens In 
alliance saved the civilisation of Europe from 1 
being swallowed up in that of the Middle 
East. 

Yet Sparta and Athens were not often 
allies. From the middle of the fifth century 
B.G. onward, especially, they were bitter 
rivals. Backed by other city-states, they 
fought a scries of wars* called the Pelop- 
onnesian Wars, which gradually weakened 
both. Afterwards, neither could ever regain 
its full strength, and in 338 B,C. King Philip 
ol Macedon was able to conquer both, and 
make himself master of nearly all Greece. 
Yet even this was not entirely a disaster, for 
when Philip s son, Alexander the Great, 
came to the throne, lie led his conquering 
armies to Egypt, Persia and Mesopotamia, 
s pre admg Greek in Ei uence w h ere v er he wen t , 

When people speak of Greek civilisation 
they are seldom referring to the harsh dis- 
cipline and barrack-like life of Sparta. They 
nearly always have in mind the many other 
city states which, during long periods of 
peace and prosperity, set up democratic 
forms of government and made great ad- 
vances In the arts and sciences. Above all, 
they are referring to Athens, whose contribu- 
tions eo government and culture were quite 
outstanding. 

Attica, the peninsula on which Athens 
stands, extends south-eastward into the 
Aegean Sea, with Peloponnesus adjoining ir 
in the south-west and the rest of Greece 
stretching away to the north-west. There 
were small towns and cities there as long ago 
as the days when the Achaeans flourished in 
Mycenae, and in the course of time Athens 
came Lo be the most important one. People of 
other nearby towns gradually gave up their 
local citizenship in exchange for citizenship 
of Athens, and by about 700 B.C, it was the 
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undisputed capital of all Attica. From then 
onward we can think of the whole peninsula 
as making up the city-state of Athens. 

Probably in accord an or with some old 
Achaean custom, Lite population was divided 
m to four l ri hes. More important, it was also 
divided into four social classes nobles, 
owner-farmers* crafts men -traders, and peas- 
ants , At ftrsin government w r as far from 
democratic. Only ihe nobles could hold high 
office, and only they could belong to the 
powerful assembly called the armpagaSr Until 
bBjj H Cl. die head of state was an hereditary 
king, bui then hr was replaced by a council 
of nine <trr hurts, elected by the members of the 
areopagus, Fifty years later an archon named 
Cylon abused bis position and tried to make 
himself tyrant ol' the city. Although his 
attempt failed the nobles became alarmed, 
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and some years laLer they appointed Draco 
to d raw u pa new constitution a ud d r a I r n eu 
laws. 

Unfortunately [he laws which Draco de- 
cided on in 621 B.C. were very harsh, and in- 
dieted great hardship on poorer people. The 
reason is that coinage had already come into 
use in Athens, and wealthy men had begun 
to lend out money ul interest rates as high ;l-; 
t 8 percent. The chief borrowers at first were 
the poor, and at such high rates many of 
them could never pay off their debts in full 
Draco decreed that such people could first be 
deprived of everything they owned a ltd [lien 
sold as slaves. After this law had operated for 
thirty years there was grave risk of revolution 
and bloodshed in the city.. So a wise s tales- 
man called Solon was given the task of re- 
forming the existing law in order to help in 



relieving the distress of the poor people. 
He lint cancel led all existing debts, freed 
■ itizen.s who Intel been ensia\ rd for non- 
p;iy me nr, and made ii unlawful for Sue tire 
debtors to be sold as slaves. These measures, 
called “the shaking off of burdens,'' were 
followed by another one rhaL made personal 
borrowing less necessary ; all people who had 
no land were given a trade, so that they could 
earn money, A further step designed to in- 
crease prosperity was to attract foreign 
craftsmen to Athens by offering them citizen- 
ship. Solon also divided all citizens into four 
classes according to wealth. Only the richest 
could hold high office, but even the poorest 
die tfn'ti - v could vote in the assembly called 
the rcWtTw, which elected magistrates. 

Solon's rel firms encouraged an increasing 
number of people to feel some responsibility 
[it the way their city was governed, but 
when his term of office ended, progress 
seemed to end with it, i'wo more periods of 
julr by lv rants followed, and it was not until 
V# B.C. that democracy really took shape, 
h was then thai Cleisthencs divided the 
hfilc population into ten ''tribes,” each of 


which sent 50 representatives to a council 
responsible Ibr discussing’ making and en- 
forcing laws. Nor was this all. Ordinary 
citizens were encouraged to take an active 
part in the affairs of Athens. Regularly they 
would gather at street corners, and in the 
great square ol the Agora, or market place, 
io discuss the latest news, voice their own 
opinions and hear the views of others. At 
first once a month, and later nearly every 
week, they were summoned to the assembly 
(ccelesiaj to debate and vote on all kinds of 
pol i t i cal proble ms t axa tinn , expend i tu re on 
die army and the fleet, and reports from 
abroad; on special occasions thev also met to 
elect archons. 

Of course, some people claimed that they 
were too busy 10 attend such meetings, but if 
they frequently foiled in their duties they ran 
the risk of being attached, Ostracism was a 
device which Cleisthenes introduced to pre- 
vent any individual from being either too 
neglectful or too powerful in politics. Every 
year, at a meeting held in the Agora, citizens 
wrote down the names of the men they most 
mistrusted on pieces of pottery •; ostraka). 


The Ayura at Athens, markei place an<j mealing place 
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‘riiey were dropped, into urns* just as voting 
papers are now dropped in eg ballot boxes.. 
According to the number of votes against 
him, the disliked ridden was sent into exile 
tor five, ten or fifteen years. 

Democracy means “government by the 
people/ 1 but in Athens it was in fact govern- 
ment by free citizens only. Slaves, though 
usually not badly treated, had no voice in the 
city's affairs. We also have to remember that 
in Athens all Free men could Eake a direct part 
in .government, because the population was 
small and they could all meet. In the huge 
states of today this is impossible, so the bulk 
of citizens have fn elect representatives to 
speak and vote on their behalf in the law- 
making assembly. Nevertheless it was the 
Greeks, and especially the Athenians, who 
first worked out the two main principles still 
accepted in modem democracies, I he first 
is rhat every citizen is entitled to make his 
opinion felt on all matters of public impor- 
tance. The second is that statesmen chosen to 
covern can be called to account by those who 
are governed. 

Training an Athenian youth to think for 


himself called Ibr very different methods 
from training a Spartan youth to obey com- 
mands. Athenian children lived at home 
with their family until they were seventeen 
years old. During much nf that time ibe^ 
attended school to learn to read and write, to 
sing, to enjoy poetry, to study philosophy . 
and rn do physical exercises. The schools 
were usually grouped around the Agora, 
and consisted of a large open court v^rd 
surrounded by a colonnade, Younger IjoV“ 
would sit in the open air, learning to read <h 
tn do calculations with the abacus. At first 
they wrote with a stylus on little tablets 
coated with wax. but as they progressed the\ 
used pen, ink and papyrus or parchment. 1 ■ • 
spend alt their lime on reading, writing and 
arithmetic would have been tiresome, so 
there u r ere breaks lor singing, dancing and 
performing short plays. Older boys [earned 
i he history and legends of their country arid 
usually a good deal about geometry and 
music They were encouraged to discuss 
with their masters all kinds of difficult 
problems about the nature of man and the 
universe; and in doing so they were taught to 
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iL.'ik questions, use words carefully. and argue 
logically, 

^ V h en sc h on 1 d ays end ed , y n u i li s h ad i n 
\ i nd e r i a kc m ill t a r y ■ sc r v i c c . Bt j s i d e> d < >i i Lg drill 
and learning how to handle weapons, they 
were kept busy with spores and exercises de- 
signed to strengthen their muscles and make 
them agile. Although their period of military 
training was far shorter than that of the 
Spartans, they often proved themselves 
equally efficient when pin to the lest of wai 
In 480 B.C. the Spartans fought valiantly in 
Lhe first line of defence against the Persians, 
at 1 hennopylae. But ten years earlier the 
Athenians had faced the might of Persia 
without Sparta's help, and their small un- 
aided army had won a resounding victory at 
Marathon, some 25 miles from Athens. 

At the age of twenty-one the young 
Athenian ceased soldiering, became a full 
citizen* and chose his profession. If he came 
of a wealthy family he might follow his father 
into business. teaming how 1 to buy and sell at 
a profit <±nd how- to keep accounts; The leas 


well-off would take up one of the many 
trades that flourished in the city, such as 
those of the potter, the goldsmith, the sculp- 
tor, the blacksmith, or Lhe .stone mason. 
Unless a citizen lived on a small farm in the 
countryside there was no question of doing 
heavy manual work, for that was attended to- 
by slaves. 

In the workshops and studios of Athens 
craftsmen and artists made all kinds of 
articles that were not only useful but also 
pleasing to look at and handle: inlaid 
furniture of the finest woods, musical 
instruments, stringed and woodwind, woven 
fabrics adorned with graceful designs, pot- 
tery vessels beautifully painted and glazed, 
mirrors of bronze, and ornaments of ivory 
and precious metals. Yet craftsmen did not' 
spend endless time making rheir wares, for 
they had discovered one way of achieving 
what w r e now call mass production. In sh no- 
ma king, for example, one workman cut the 
leather to shape, another sewed Lhe sole, and 
a third sewed the upper*. There were ev en 


inside the home of a typical Asheman 
aristocrat and his famFFy 
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Typical house of a wulE-io-da 
Athenian. The street rtoo*. which 
opened outwards, was guarded 
by a poner. The plan of the house, 
rectangular with the nounis 
grouped around a central COSJJt- 
yard, became characteristic df 
moss Medileirenean lands 



some workshops that made nothing hut 
women's shoes, while others specialised in 
footwear for men. 

Goods for export were loaded on to swift 
ships propelled by a sail and two or three 
tiers of oarsmen, and carried to waiting 
buyers in the ports of Spain, Italy, Egypt > and 
the Black Sea. The same vessels brought back 
cargoes of grain, cloth, high-quality timber, 
and other things lacking at home. As in- 
creasing quantities of gold and silver Rowed 
into Greece from the northern Balkan? and 
Asia Minor, the use of money became more 
and more common, and by about 4.50 B.C, 
each city-state minted its own coins bearing] 
its own emblems. The drachma of Athens 
earned the head of the goddess Athena on 
one side and her sacred bird, the owL oil the 
other; the gold stater of the nearby city of 
Aegina depicted a tortoise. Bankers and 
money-lenders were ready to finance all 
kinds of trading ventures, but charged ex- 
tremely high rates of interest. Even so, trade 
and industry brought prosperity, and the 
standard of living of cities like Athens was 
generally higb- 

Afhenian houses were usually built to the 
same plan, The various rooms - the megaron 
or hall, the andron or reception-room, and [he 
bedrooms all opened oil' a central courtyard 
iu which stood an altar to the god Zeus. The 
street door was on a level with the pavement. 


anti was provided with a heavy knocker in the 
shape of a ring held in a lion's mouth. Wall- 
paintings, decorated vases, and little statues 
of various Greek gods adorned the rooms. 
For lighting there were simple lamps of 
earthenware or bronze* in which the wick 
Boated m oil. Furniture was sparse, since 
people spent most of the day in the open air. 
When a feast was held the guests reclined on 
couches, supporting themselves on one 
elbow, and served themselves with food from 
little three- 1 egged fables. Towards sunset the 
whole family would assemble ibr the 
principal meal of the day. Other meals were 
generally light and informal, since the 
Athenian citizen led a busy life and his day 
was crowded with engagements. 

The standard garment Ibr both men and 
women was the chiton* which was lii.de more 
than a rectangle of muslin or wool folded in 
half; the edges at the top and along the open 
side were joined with clasps. By the use of a 
girdle round the waist the chiton could be 
made to hang in graceful folds, and could he 
worn either short or lull-1 1 owing. The outer 
garment* which was used outdoors in cold or 
wet weather, was a mantle, the humtthn, 
equally simple in shape. People wore sandals 
or shoes only in the street; at home they went 
bare- loot. 

Up iq the fifth century R-C. men let their 
hair and beards grow long, but later they 
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preferred to be dean-shaven with fairly 
short hair. The ladies adorned themselves 
with necklace*, earrings arid bracelets, and 
used a variety of cosmetics and perfumes. 
I heir hair was usually curled and jailed up 
on the top or back of the head. 

To the Greeks, religion came to mean 
something quite different from what it 
meant to most other peoples of the time. All 
nations except the Hebrews then worshipped 
many gods; so did the Greeks, but their atti- 
tude to deities was very different. Although 
their local and national gods originally 
represented various natural forces, the 
Greeks had lively imaginations, and soon be- 
gan to picture them in human form, sharing 
human virtues and weaknesses. That is why 
they made paintings and statues of them, 
and introduced them side b\ side with 
national heroes Into plays and poems. 

The old gods of Greece are no longer wor- 
shipped anywhere, but their names and at- 
tributes are still familiar to us through 
classical literature; and it is possible that 
more than one of today's religions owes 
something to the Greek idea that th^ Hi vine 
can also be human. 

Many Greek gods were later worshipped 
by the Romans, who gave them different 
names. Here the Roman names are given in 
brackets. The supreme ruin- of gods and men 
was Zclis (Jupiter), who from his throne on 
Mount Olympus commanded the storm and 
the lightning. His wile was Hera ijunn, who 
watched over women and marriage. Apollo 
wils i hr god of light, of youth, and of health. 
Hei'mrs (Mercury) was the swift messenger 
ol the gods, and protector of merchants, 
sailors and travellers, Artemis (Diana) was 
the goddess of the woods and of hunting, and 
later came to br associated with the in non - 
The god of the sea was Poseidon (Neptune) 
who, from his underwater palace would 
emerge to hunt whales and dolphins, carry- 
ing a trident to symbolise his mastery of r he 
waves. Athena (Minerva) was goddess of 
wisdom and truth, and the special deity of 
Alliens. Dionysus ( Bacchus i was £jod of wine 


and patron of the theatre. Hcsua f Vesta 
protected the hear tin and thus the well an. 
and happiness of the home. Aphrodhi 
Venus' was the goddess of love, and the 
ideal of female beauty and charm. 
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Every village throughout the Greek world 
had its shrine, and every city had its temples 
where the gods were worshipped in song and 
dance, by splendid processions and by the 
sacrifice of animals. Vet in contrast with 
other peoples the Greeks had no special class 
of priests. When rhe Family worshipped at 
home, the fattier, as head of the household, 
acted as priest* On public religious occasions 
i he state was represented by the chief 
magistrate, but the rites were carried out by 
an ordinary citizen, elected lor the purpose 
on account of his knowledge of the ritual. 


I he Greeks believed in some kind or life 
after death, although (heir ideas about it 
were rather gloomy. The dead were either 
buried or cremated;, according to the custom 
of the place and the period, 1 st Athens there 
was a choice, and there were severe penalties 
for those who neglected their duties towards 
the dead. 

The body, before being laid on the bier, 
was carefully washed, anointed with sweet- 
smelling oils, dressed in fine linen and gar- 
landed with flowers- A small coin was placed 
between the dead man ’s lips so that he could 
pay Charon, the boatman. For rowing him 
across the river Styx to the underworld. 
When the body had been buried or cremated 
a cup of wine was poured on the ground to 
quench the thirst of the departed, and 
animals sacrificed to satisfy his hunger. The 
relatives then returned to hold a funeral feast, 
where the dead man was praised in song. 



Temple at Seg-ssta, in Sicily. 


H#rcui£*&, h^ro pntf iiTi mortal 
of Greek legend. 


The Athenians had a most democratic 
approach to justice as well as to law-making; 
Except for cases of murder, which were heard 
by a special body, all lawsuits came before a 
popular court, A magistrate supervised pro- 
cedure, bur the evidence was heard and the 
verdict given by a large number of jurors - 
from 20 \ upwards, according to the im- 
portance of the business. The jurors were 
chosen by lot from 6,000 citizens of good 
standing and paid a small daily fee for their 
services. It was risky for a man to bring a 
charge against a fellow citizen without good 
reason; if less than one-fifth of the jurors 
thought the charge was justified., then the 
man who brought it had to pay a line. For 
people found guilty, the severity of the 
punishment depended on the seriousness of 
the crime. In less serious cases the penalty 
was a fine or confiscation of property; in 
more serious cases it could be banishment, 
loss of citizenship* torture, or even death. 
But when a man came into court he knew 
that his trial would be a fair (me, and that he 
would not be punished merely because he 
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The masks used by Greek actors allowed 
back -row spectators to see the emotion 
being portrayed. The masks shown are 
tragic {top), comic (middle), and saty- 
he. The mouth piece helped the voice to 
ca-rry, Shoes with thick soles added to 
the performers' height and so to theix 
rmpressivertess 
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had spoken his mind. Indeed, Athens was 
considered a haven for those banished un- 
justly from other cities, for in Athens all 
citizens were free to express their opinions. 

Freedom of speech encouraged a readi- 
ness to suggest and listen to new ideas. Even 
more important* weighing evidence in polita- 
cal and legal matters got people into the 
habit of demanding evidence that a new idea 
was sound. If it was, they accepted it; if the 
e\ idence in favour of it was not convincing 
they treated it with great caution. Further, 
with alphabetic writing and cheap papyrus, 
people were able to write down their 
thoughts about ail kinds of subjects at great 
length, so that others could read them at 
leisure and add to them. In this atmosphere 
or intellectual curiosity and alertness, the 
arts and sciences made tremendous progress. 
And although Athens often ted the way, the 
same curiosity and alertness prevailed in 
most other Greek city-states and colonies, 
giving rise to similar results. 

Thales, who is regarded as one of the 
thief founders of Greek mathematics, lived 
at Miletus in Asia Minor from about 62^ to 
065 B.C,, and had Phoenician as well as 
Greek blood in his veins. Pythagoras, an- 
other outstanding mathematician, was burn 
around 582 B.C. on the island of Samos only 
a tew miles from Miletus, but spent most of 
his life at Croton in southern Italy. Euclid, 
who gathered together the knowledge of 
earlier mathematicians and built up a com- 
plete new system of geometry, was born just 
utTcr Alexander the Great founded the city 
oi Alexandria in Egypt, and it was there that 
fie lived and taught, Archimedes, one of ihe 
Greek scientists who turned his attention to 
mechanical problems as well as mathematics 
and astronomy, lived at Syracuse in Sicily 
during the third century B.C, Hippocrates 
about 460 to 370 B.C,), who did more than 
anv man before him to separate genuine 
medical knowledge from magic and supersti- 
tion. was bom on the Aegean island of Cos, 
bui he founded medical schools in several 


other places, including the city of Athens. 

.The period when Athens really towered 
high above all other Greek cities in the splen- 
dour of its achievements began soon alter the 
Battle of SaJamis, by which, the Athenian 
fleet ended the Persian menace forever. Just 
before that great naval battle, in 480 R.C., 
the Athenians had been compelled to evacu- 
ate their city and watch from a distance as the 
Persians destroyed it. After the battle they 
returned, determined to rebuild it as the 
finest city in the Greek world. And within the 
span of a single lifetime they succeeded be- 
yond all possible expectation. 

The man mainly responsible was Pericles, 
who first became prominent in Athenian 
politics soon after 470 R.C, and thereafter 
dominated the city s affairs and reconstruc- 
tion for many years. Under his guidance 
Athens wax not only a democracy but an in- 
spired democracy - inspired to create a 
prosperous city in which everything, from 
architecture to commerce, from drama to 
science, would be of the very best. 

On the high part of the city, the Acropolis, 
splendid new buildings arose: tin- Par the - 
luon, a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Pallas Athene; the temple of Athena the 
Victorious; a new Ercchtheum, dedicated to 
several gods, including Erechtheus; and the 
Propylaea, the imposing entrance to the 
Acropolis. I lie Parthenon was remarkable 
for its many Doric columns fluted, without 
a base, and surmounted by cushion-shaped 
capitals. The Erechtheutn employed more 
decorative Ionic columns, and columns 
called caryatids, in the lurm of statues of 
women. Among the architects who worked 
on the Parthenon were letinos and Calli- 
crates, Even more famous is Phidias, the man 
responsible for the statues that embellished 
the Parthenon and other buildings. In the 
years that followed, other great sculptors 
made their home in Athens, including 
Myron, Polyclitus and Praxiteles. 

Splendid new outdoor theatres were also 
built where the drama quickly reached 


heights that ha vr. never since been surpassed. 
There actors wearing masks showing various 
emotions, and thick-soled shoes to add to 
their height, first performed the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles which 
can still hold audiences spellbound. And 
among the men who lived in Athens during 
its rebuilding was Socrates. He was the first 
of a line of philosophers whose thinking still 
influences men everywhere, for Socrates was 
the teacher of Plato, and Plato the teacher of 
Aristotle. One of Aristotle's pupils was 
Alexander the Great, who later carried 
Greek ideas to much of the known world. 

Yet not all Athenians were geniuses. 
Many were full of superstitions, thinking it 


unlucky to hear an owl hoot, to break a shoe- 
lace, or to have a cat cross their path. And 
many doubtless ranked pleasure at least as 
high as public duty. We owe them much, for 
without them there would have been no 
audience for the drama, no readers for whom 
poets could write. There was also something 
splendidly sane about the pleasure-loving 
custom of calling a halt to all wars once every 
four years, so that the Olympic Games 
could be held in peace. Those games, Lo 
which every city-state sent its quota of en- 
thusiastic spectators and competitors, did as 
much to bind the Greeks together in corn- 
men a nationhood as did the fact that they all 
spoke dialects of a single language. 



Javelin- throwing ai the Olympic Games, held every four years. 


THE ETRUSCANS 


\\ Esilr the Greeks were in ilie process of 
forcing democracy and planting colonics in 
southern Italy, much of .the non hern part of 
the Italian peninsula was dominated ho the 
Etru.sc am, A ] thoi l gh m a n y of their wri t i i igs 
*bll exist, and although those writings are in 
alphabetic characters, we know far less about 
the Etruscans than we do about the Egyp- 
tians or the Babylonians, 

This is because they spoke a language 
which as spoken nowhere today, and which 
was quite u id ike any modern European 
language. So although it is possible to pro- 
nounce the words they wrote down, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find out what ihcy meant. 
It is true that experts have discovered the 
meanings oi a few words, and hope in time to 
traris late many more. Bui in the meantime 
our knowledge of the Etruscans depends 
chiefly on remains of their buildings, work# 
of art, tools and implements, and on reports 
math: in other lan gu ages by people who 
knew them. 

W here they came from is by no means cer- 
tain. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a Greek 


writer who lived in Rome at a time when 
Etruscan culture was still distinct from 
Roman culture, declared that the Etruscans 
were natives of Italy. Other writers, both 
then and later, claimed that they came from 
beyond the Alps. But most people are in- 
clined to believe they migrated from Asia 
Minor, probably in the Qth century B.C. 
That was certainly the opinion of the famous 
Greek historian Herodotus, who lived from 
about 485 to 4-25 B,G. 

Herodotus tells this curious story: " 4 In the 
reign ot King A this a terrible famine struck 
the land of Lydia in Asia Minor. For some 
time the Lydians endured starvation, but as 
their condition showed no sign of improving, 
they began to consider what they could do to 
save themselves. They invented several 
games, including dice and draughts, and 
used them in a strange way. On one day they 
would eat, and on the next they would play 
nne of these games all day long. In this way 
they were able to make their provisions last 
twice as long, forgetting their hunger in the 
excitement of the game. In rhk fashion they 
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lived for eighteen years. Then, as the famine 
instead of decreasing in severity became even 
worse, die king divided all the Lydians into 
two groups, after which luis were drawn to 
decide which group should remain at home 
and which should go abroad eci search of new 
lands. The king himself remained in his 
kingdom, and at the head of ihe emigrants 
he placed his own son, who was called 
Tyrrhenus. They went down to Smyrna on 
the roast, built a fleet of ships, and taking 
with them all their belongings sen sail for mi- 
known shores. Alter many adventures they 
readied the country of the Umbrians, in 
Italy, and there founded cities that exist to 
i h i s d a y . H owe ve r, tl 1 e y cl i a ngrd i h e i r n a me 
from I -ydians to Tyrrhenians, al ter the name 
of the king’s son, their leader, •' 

\\ hat ever truth liter e may be in the store 
of Prince Tyrrhenus and his hand of emi- 
grants, we do know that the dwellers in 
north- west Italy were known to the Greeks as 
Tyrrhenians; and to this day the part of the 
Mediterranean between the Italian main- 
land and Sardinia is called the Tyrrhenian 


Sea. But the Romans called these people ihe 
Etruscans and named their land Etruria, 

During the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.C. i he Etruscans became powerful enough 
to gain control of nearly all the land between 
i he Ri ver Tiber, neai Rome, and the plains 
of Lombardy, near the Alps; they also 
seized a good deal of territory in southern 
Italy, But before and after their conquests 
they were restricted to an area roughly corre- 
sponding to the modern kalian province 
of Tuscany. It was there, especially, that they 
founded many cities, including ChiusL Tar- 
qumia. Vein. Vetulonia, Perugia, Volierra, 
Arezzo, Fdsina, Marzabouo, Spina + Capua 
and Nola. They also built ports such as 
Popu Ionia, Front which they sailed ships bent 
on business or piraev. 

Archaeological digging shows that 
Etruria must have had some very competent 
town planners, architects and engineers, for 
each city was built on [he top of a steeply 
sloping hill, to make defence easy, and sur- 
rounded by massive stone walls constructed 
in a special way. The blocks of stone were 
cut so carefully that they dovetailed together 
almost perfectly, without the use of mortar. 
At the point least vulnerable to attack .stood 
the city gate, surmounted by an arch decora- 
ted with sculptures in has relief Most cities 
had fine buildings, wide thoroughfares, 
aqueducts to carry- water supplies, and 
elaborate drainage systems. The streets, 
paved in stone, were laid out in a regular 
pattern, crossing each other m right angles. 

We know less about how ordinary dive fl- 
ings looked, because only u lew Foundations 
novv remain. These seem lo indicate that the 
houses consisted of several small wood- 
roofed rooms arranged around an inner 
courtyard - somewhat like those of the 
Greeks. Most of the building was probably 
of bricks, either kiln-baked or simply pressed 
into shape from day and left to dry hard. 
Both vaults and timber beams were used Lo 
support [lie roofs. 

The twelve principal Etruscan cities 
■sometimes trio re, sometimes fewer formed 


a kind of federation! but each kepi its 
independence and had, a ruler. Once a year 
.ill the rulers met to discuss problems of 
common interest, and probably to decide on 
■ cm action in their frequent wars againsl 
i l ei id i h n u ri ng peop 1 es . 

ihr population was divided inLo three 
classes. At the top came the aristocrats, who 
in -ssessed most oft he wealth and all the politi- 
cal power in the land, J i was from their ranks 
thai a man was elected to serve as king for a 
fixed period. Hie next class was made up oi 
all thr free citizens farmers, crafismm and 
merchants. At the bottom came the slaves, 
who had no civil rights at alh They were 
miiinh people captured in war, and it was 
i bet who did all the hardest manual work. 

From wall paintings in tombs, and from 
the remains of things whic h they made, we 
can tell how the Ft Tuscan* looked arid how 
then lived - Their large army, which was able 
En overrun much of Italy, consisted mainly 
of soldiers armed with spears or short swords 
o! iron and carrying round shields. They 
your elaborate helmets* protective tunics,, 
and bronze greaves strapped to the lower log. 
Before going into battle they would perform 
.1 kind of ritual dance, making a great noise 
and heating their spears against (heir bodies, 
Civilians, both men and women* wore 
tunics, often embroidered in bright colours, 
and sandals or shoes of leather, with up- 
turned toes. Otherwise their clothes gen- 
erally followed the pattern set by the Greeks. 

I he women wore their hair long, either 



Etruscan gold smiths and pome oF ift^r products: 
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loose about their shoulders nr gathered up in 
a mass oil top of the head. When attending 
dances, banquets or public festivals they 
wore blond wigs. Favourite pastimes in- 
cluded music-making, hunting and wild- 
fowling, It seems possible that these were 
sometimes combined, and that Etruscan 
wild fowlers lured their quarry by melodics 
played on a kind of double flute. 

Although Etruria never ranked as a great 
sea-power, it certainly built and manned 
lighting ships as well as merchant vessels, 
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Late In the s,ixih century FLC,* when the 
Etruscans were at the height of their power, 
they joined with the Carthaginians, and 
helped them to win an important naval 
victory over the Phocaean Greeks, off the 
island of Corsica. (Both Carthage and 
Etruria were probably alarmed by the fact 
that the Greeks of Phocaea. in Asia Minor, 
had founded the colony of Massilia, now 
Marseilles* at the western end of the Medi- 
terranean.) However, in 474 B.C., some 
sixty years after its victory over Phocaea, 
(he Etruscan fleet was destroyed in a battle 
against Syracuse, in Sicily. From thai time 
onward^ while Roman influence rapidly 
increased* the power of the Etruscans steadily 
declined. 

Nava! clashes between Etruria and other 
lands were comparatively rare, but peaceful 
sea trade went on regularly. From Carthage 
and Phoenicia the Etruscans bought fabrics, 
gl adware and o r n arn e n Ls of i v or y ; from c h e 
Greeks they bought splendid vases and other 
items of pottery, many of which have been 
found in Etruscan tombs. For export ihey 
could offer agricultural produce* jewellery* 
articles casi in bronze, and one material that 
was specially precious in the ancient world 
iron. All These were things in which they 
specialised. 


HecartsCnjctitini of Etru^Cart [uniplu 



They found rich deposits of iron arc in the 
island of Elba, only a few miles away from 
she port of Popu Ionia, and quickly became 
expert at smelling it. Their method was to 
crush the ore and build up heaps consisting 
of alternate layers of wood or charcoal and 
ore. They then covered the entire heap wu.h 
clay, leaving only a small gap at top and 
bottom, Ncx« they -set light to th^ bottom 
layer of fuel* and as the temperature built up 
inside the heap molten iron trickled down 
into moulds dug into the earth at the baxe. 
To get the fire well started they probably had 
to use bellows. The outer layer of clay then 
served two purposes. First it kept air away 
from the hot fuel, so that it took oxygen 01 si 
of the iron ore and reduced it to pure iron. 
Next it prevented the escape of heat, so that 
the iron reached melting point. 

Because iron rusts easily, the Etruscans 
used it only for tools and weapons* where 
hardness was the main consideration. This 
left them with a large surplus, most of which 
they exported in the form of ingots, or what 
we would now 4 call pig-iron. For vessels and 
decora Live articles they preferred ihe softer 
metal bronze* which did not so easily tar- 
nish; and besides hammering u to shape they 
also became highly skilled at casting it in 
moulds. Perhaps even more remarkable was 
the skill of Etruscan gold workers, who knew 
the technique of filigree. This consists of re- 
ducing the precious metal to fine wires, then 
interlacing ihe wires lo produce delicate 
patterns. Goldsmiths also made necklaces of 
tiny gold balls joined together. 

Familiarity with the properties of metals, 
and practice at working them* enabled 
Etruscan craftsmen to hit on certain new 1 and 
ingenious devices. One the safety -pin, of 
which several examples have been brought 
to light during the excavation of their cities. 
Another was remedial dentistry* for the 
Etruscans discovered how lo fill decayed 
teeth and protect them by fitting gold caps. 

No civilisation can exist without an ade- 
quate and assured food supply* and the 
people of Etruria were good farmers. They 
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cleared forests no} only to supply themselves 
with fuel and ships' timbers, bin also to make 
way for fields* They drained the low-lying 
marshy lands near the roasts by cutting net- 
works of ditches and canals. Where rainiall 
was tow, they constructed extensive irriga- 
Ison works to supply water to the land. 
Deeply religious, the Etruscans fell com- 
pelled to learn tine will of the gods before 
undertaking any important action. Since 
their gods w^ere gods of nature, they could hr 
expected to make their will known thro ugh 
-such natural happenings as thunder, light- 
ning;. winds, the formation of clouds, and the 
1 light of birds across the sky, But the hidden 
meaning or these commonplace events, the 
Etruscans believed, could be properly 
interpreted only by professional wise men, 
the augurs s who had made a study of the 
sacred books called Lhc Books of Fate. There 
was also a special class of augurs who divined 
the wi 1 1 of the gods by examining the livers of 
animals newly sacrificed on the altar. During 
the excavation of Etruscan sites archaeolo- 
gists have found terracotta models of the 
liver inscribed with the various predictions 
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that could be made from irs appearance. One 
F sucli model is marked ou t into several sections 
each inscribed with Lhe name of a god. 

lhc three chief deities were Tinia 5 Uni 
and Minerva, and every Etruscan temple 
contained three different sanctuaries, so that 
each could be worshipped separately. In 
addition to the three great gods there were 
many lesser ones: twelve represented the 
twelve signs of the zodiac; seven represented 
the sun, the moon and the five known plan- 
ets; and a further sixteen were believed to 
control various areas of the heavens. With 
such a multi Ludc of divinities it is no wonder 
that the ordinary busy citizen felt bound to 
cons till professional augurs to learn their 
wishes, 

1 he practice of augury, and especially 
liver-divination, spread beyond the confines 
ol Etruria Into Lalium, and long played an 
important part in the state religion of the 
Romans. 1 he somewhat heavy-looking 
Etruscan temple, probably based on the 
Doric temples of the Greeks, also had a con- 
siderable influence on early Roman archi- 
tecture. as did the Etruscan arch. Several of 
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the Etruscan gods also found a place in 
Roman worship. 

Their religion, and dieir belief in a file 
after death, compelled the Etruscans to give 
special c are to the dead, Ai the burial cere- 
mony ritual ^arnes were played and ritual 
dances performed. The tombs, outside the 
City walls, were often hewn out of solid rock. 
And since people believed that the tomb 
would be inhabited by the dead man's living 
soul, they were careful to give it as much re- 
semblance as possible to his old home. For 
the wealthy, at least, the walls of die burial 
chamber were often adorned with brightly 
coloured paintings, or covered with plaster 
reliefs, some of them picked out in colour, 
representing weapons and domestic utensils. 
On the stone coffin the dead man’s likeness 
was carved, and near it were placed many 
of" the familiar possessions such as jewellery 


that hr had valued most during his life. 

Because writings can so far tel! us hide 
about «he houses and domestic arrange- 
ments of the Etruscans, these tombs., which 
can tell us a great dea f are of special interest 
to archaeologists. A number of them have 
already been excavated, and numerous 
mounds just outside several ancienl towns 
make it clear that there arc many more 
awai ling excavation . But archaeological 
digging is skilled, costly and time-taking, 
and they cannot all be tackled at once. In 
order to decide whether or not a tomb is par- 
lieu lari y worthy of examination, archaeolo- 
gists bore holes into it from above. Then they 
lower down powerful lights and a periscope. 
If they see anything of special interest, such 
as a wall painting, a stone coffin, or articles 
of skilled workmanship, die burial chamber 
is opened up and excavation begins. 
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THE ROMANS 


At tile lime when the Etruscans controlled 
northern Italy and the Greeks southern 
Italy, there were several other less powerful 
and less highly cultured peoples sandwiched 
between them. Among them were the Latins, 
who lived just south of die River Tiber. 
These were the people w r e now know as the 
Romans, and it was they, not their more 
powerful neighbours, who eventually carried 
civilisation as far west as the coast of Portu- 
gal and as far north as the Firth of Forth, 
1 hey also spread their rule southward and 
eastward, gaining dominion over lands 
which had earlier been pioneers of great 
c ivilisations, including Egypt, Crete, Greece, 
Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
North Africa. 

The Romans were quick to learn from the 
many cultured peoples they conquered, 
quick to blend imported ideas together into 
a single Mediterranean civilisation, and 
quick to spread that civilisation to large areas 
ol Europe far removed from the Mediter- 
ranean. To conquer they had to build tip a 
large, well organised army ; to blend ideas 
iroin many civilisations into a single whole 
they had to learn great tolerance ; and to hold 
a vast empire together they had to establish 
and administer wise laws and sound justice. 
All these were mighty achievements, yeL 
chev began in a very small and humble way. 
At the beginning of the eighth century B.C. 
the Latins were a tribe of simple shepherds 
and farmers, though later on, as their for- 
tunes rose, they provided themselves with 
tegrnds to make their origins appear more 
exciting. According to these stories, the 
Trojan prince Aeneas, alter fleeing from the 
lege ofTrov, married a daughter of the king 
- Eatium; some centuries later two of his 
-efcendants, Romulus and Remus, founded 
i ciu near a ford across the River Fiber. In 
. : -flour ot Romulus, the more worthy 
rounder, that city was named Rome. 


The traditional date for the founding of 
the city is 753 B.Q, and for more than two 
centuries after that if. was ruled by kings. The 
map below, which has a scale of more than 
one inch to the mile, show's how small it re- 
mained while it was a kingdom. Legend has 
it that seven kings ruled over it in turti. If 
their doings were ever written down in de- 
tail, the record has been lost, and wc know 
little about the first four. However, it seems 
likely that at some time the little Kingdom of 
Rome came under the control of Etruria, for 
the remaining three kings we re almost cer- 
tainly Etruscans, But by 50q B.C. Etruscan 
power was waning, and in that year the 
Romans rose against their last king, Tarquin 
the Proud, expelled him, and set up a re- 
public which lasted almost until the time of 
Christ, 

Between the founding of their city and 300 
B.C., sometimes fighting alone and some- 
times in alliance with other cities that had 
shaken off Etruscan rule, the Romans 
steadily conquered neighbouring tribes and 
peoples. These included the Sabines, the 
Aequi, the Volsci, the warlike Samnites, and 
the Samnites’ allies, the Umbrians and the 
weakened Etruscans. By 300 B.C , then, the 
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Romans were masters of all central Italy. 
Twenty- five years - later, in a war against the 
Greeks ofsouLhem Italy, they defeated the 
forces of King Pyrrhus, and thus completed 
their mastery r>r almost the entire Italian 
peninsula. 

But Rome was not the only city whose 
power was rapidly growing at that time. 
Carthage, near the site of modern Tunis, 
had long since ceased to be a mere Phoe- 
nician colony. Ti had colonies of its own 
along pans of the coast of Spain, possessions 
in many of the large Mediterranean islands, a 
powerful fleet, and almost a monopoly of sea 
trade in the western Mediterranean, After 
the delta 1 of Pyrrhus, Rome and Carthage 
could not both go on expanding without 
coming into conflict- In 2^4 B.C, some of the 
people defending a Sicilian town against the 
Tyrant of Syracuse asked help from Car- 
thage., while others appealed to Rome. The 
Carthaginians were fei st on the scene, but the 
Romans drove them out; and that was the 
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signal for the first of the conflicts to begin. 

All told there were three, and since the 
Romans described all things Carthaginian as 
Punic they are called the Punic Wars, The 
first began in 2 64 B.C. and the last ended in 
146 B.C. In each Rome was the victor, 
though the Second Punic War was par- 
ticularly hard-fought, and at one stage the 
Carthaginian general Hannibal was almost 
at the gate* of Rome. By the time the third 
war ended Rome had stripped the Car- 
thaginians of all their possessions in Spain 
and the western Mediterranean islands, 
burned their capital to die ground, and made 
1 he area around ii a Roman province. 
During and between the Punic Wars, 
Roman troops also fought in other lands, 
conquering Greece and Macedonia. 

Less than a century after the destruction 
of Cartilage, three remarkable men - Julius 
Caesar, Pompey and Crass us - managed 10 
seize all political power iu Rome. As a result 
of the quarrels that later arose between them 
and their followers, civil war broke out* 
and the Roman Republic became doomed. 
Yet even during that troubled century Rome 
went 011 expanding at a tremendous rate: 
Gaul (modern France}, large areas of Asia 
Minor, Syria, Cyprus, Crete, Egypt, and 
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kirirc stretches of the North African coast 
came under her control. 

Eventually live civil war ended, but what 
had formerly been the Roman Republic now 
became the Roman Empire. Its first em- 
peror, though lie shunned the title, was Julius 
t : a es ax’* gr e a hi e j jhc w\ Oc La v [an , later 
known y s Augustus* who ruled from 27 B.C. 
lo AD. 1 Under him and a long succession 
d other emperors* Rome conquered yet 
more lands - large parts of' centra] Europe, 
much of Britain, and the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia. Roman rule provided much of this 
widespread empire with long periods of 
1 'tact- and sound government. But after a tew 
centuries it was evident that Rome had 
strained her resources too far. More than 
once it became necessan to share the 
government between two emperors, each 
with his own court and capital. Even so, as 
hordes of barbarians threatened the empire 
from north and east, they could eventually 
be held at bay only by enlisting other bar- 
barians and near-barbarians in the Roman 
army. Finally the pressure became too great, 
and by A.D. 4.76, after much of the Empire 
had already collapsed: Rome itself was over- 
run, and the last boy-emperor to hold pow er, 
Romulus Augustus, was deposed. 


In the early days of 1 he Roman Republic, 
when die powers of the banished king were 
put into the hands of two annually elected 
consuls, ihc population of Rome was divided 
into three classes; patricians, plebeians and 
slaves. Only the lirst, who claimed to be 
descended from the original founders of the 
cits, had any political rights. They alone 
could serve in Lhe senate, while in the law- 
making body, the assembly, they held a 
permanent majority. They were also solely 
responsible for electing (he consuls. 

Craftsmen, merchants, clerks and farmers 
all belonged to the ranks of the plebeians. 
Although free men, they were second-class 
citizens with no say in the running of the city. 
Nor were they allowed to take any share in 
die state religion, or to marry into patrician 
families* 

I he slaves, who did all the hard manual 
work, as household servants, semi-skilled 
tradesmen working under masters* or labour- 
ers on country estates, were simply living 
possessions, to be disposed of as their owners 
wished. 1 h ey co u 1 d not ow n pro per ty, con - 
tract legal marriage, or claim protection 
from the law, however cruelly they were 
treated. Some were born of slave parents, 
others had been deprived of citizenship by 
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way of punish merit, and yet others were 
children who had been kidnapped or sold 
into slavery to pay debts. But many pos- 
sibly mos^ were prisoners of war. The 
Romans considered that an enemy defeated 
in bank: had forfeited his right to live; to 
allow him to be sold as a slave instead of 
killing him was therefore regarded as an 
art of mercy. The worst punishment that 
could be inflicted on a slave was to throw him 
to the wild beasts at the cirrus to provide a 
public spectacle. The highest reward for 
faithful service was to touch his head as he 
knelt j and, before witnesses, to utter the 
words “I wish to free this man/ 5 

The down -trod den slaves, who met each 
other only in small numbers, on the same 
estate or in the same household, had little 
chance of banding together to get their 
grievances remedied. The under-privileged 
plebeians j however, were Tree to mingle and 
work in unison, and there were a great many 
of them. So the ill feeling which existed be- 
tween them and the small, select band of 
patricians sometimes flared into action. 
Inevitably, the patricians were slowly ob- 
liged to give Lip their exclusive privileges and 
to grant reforms. 

The first step came in 494 B.G., when the 
plebeians moved in a body to one of Rome's 
hills and refused to return until certain legal 
rights were granted them. They were then 
allowed to elect their own representatives, 
the tribunes of the people, who could inter- 
vene to save any plebeian from being un- 
justly treated by a magistrate. l ater the 
tribunes were admitted into the senate, and 
[here they had the power of preventing the 
passage of any law or decree to which ihey 
strongly objected. 

Next, in 451 R r C, n the plebeians demanded 
to ha ve the laws of Rome puL into writing, so 
that everyone would know that justice was 
the same for all men. The patricians ap- 
pointed ten men (deeimvirs) to do so, and 
within a year they had drawn up a code 
known as the Twelve Tables. These formed 
the basis of Roman law for ihr next three 


of four centuries. Gradually more and 
more public appointments were opened to 
plebeians, and in 367 B.C. it was even pos- 
sible for a plebeian to become a consul. 
Finally, in B.C,, all resolutions passed by 
the Popular Assembly {concilium pk-bis) were 
given the force of law. 

The last event, which came about as Rome 
was completing her control of Italy, abol- 
ished the remaining legal differences between 
patricians and plebeians, though differences 
of wealth and influence still remained. All 
free-born inhabitants of Rome now enjoyed 
the right of full citizenship, a privilege which 
distinguished them from subject peoples, “I 
am a Roman citizen' 1 was a proud claim and 
one that commanded respect wherever the 
Romans ruled; for the Roman citizen could 
appeal against any unfair decision of petty 
officials to the Popular Assembly* and what- 
ever offences he committed he w r as exempt 
from torture. 

By the time the plebeians had achieved 
political equality with the patricians, the 
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Romans had developed a clear distinction 
between three different sides of government. 
These were law-making (legislative power }, 
applying the law (executive power; , and 
making judgments in cases where the law 
had been broken, or was alleged to have been 
broken 'judicial power). These three form-, 
ol governing power are still recognised 
throughout the civilised world today, and 
most countries take care to see that they are 
not all in ihc hands of the same officials. 

In the Roman Republic the supreme 
executive power was in the hands of two 
consuls, who held office for one year and 
ruled jointly. They also commanded the 
army. They were escorted by a bodyguard of 
lie tors, who carried the fasces - bundles of 
rods wrapped round axes to symbolize thr 
power to judge and punish those who trans- 
gressed the law. But although in theory thr 
consuls possessed judicial as well as executive 
authority, the power to decide lawsuits soon 
came to be wielded mainly bv two praetors 
who acted as chief judges, one made decisions 
in domestic cases and tire other acted in cases 
involving foreigners. 


WJiBfffver troops halted lor (tie night they built a 
camp. It was always rectangular and enclosed by 
a ditch and a fence of stakes. There was a gate at 
each side, and clear roads were loft between the 
rteai groups of huts In the open space before the 
general's tent, ttoups could assemble to hear 
Jheii orders. 
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Among the important executive officials 
were censors, aediles, and quaestors. The 
i wo censors were elected for five years, and so 
great was the prestige of the office that it was 
often held by an ex -consul The duty of the 
censors was to draw up a list of all citizens 
and to assess the value of each man's property 
so that taxes could be levied fairly. They were 
also empowered to watch over public morals, 
and Lo appoint senators. The aediles at first 
two and later four - had charge of public 
buildings, roads, and other public works. 
Quaestors kept a rein on public spending. 

After 286 B.C. the legislative power, 
which had formerly been in the hands of 
assemblies dominated by patricians, passed 
to the Popular Assembly, Yet the senate, 
whose members were appointed for life from 
among the most worthy and experienced 
citizens, had a special duty, which was to 
exercise general supervision over all the 
powers oJ Lhe state - legislative, executive, 
and judicial At first only patricians could 
become senators, but later plebeians were 
also eligible for appointment, The senators 
were, in fact, the real rulers of the republic, 
Their authority was such that no official 
dared ro reject their advice or instructions* 

Muck naval batEl& being staged at the Colosseum 
Special devices enabled the arena to be flooded within a 
few minutes. 
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Declarations of war, thr making of alliances, 
and the overall control of state spending 
were all matters on which the senate had to 
decide. In time of national peril chat august 
body would issue its most solemn decree, pro- 
claiming martial law, suspending all officials 
from office, and nominating a dictator to 
hold supreme authority throughout the state 
for six months. 

When the Roman Republic gave way to 
the Roman Empire, die emperors gradually 
gathered up nearly all political power into 
their own hands, taking over the executive 
a u thor i ty of vari ou s o lli c i als, pu t ti ng forw a rd 
their own laws for the senate to approve, and 
then enforcing those laws and punishing 
people who broke them. 

The instrument by which the Romans 
spread their rule and their ideas on govern- 
ment to a very large part of t he known world 
was their army. From the beginning Lhe 
inhabitants of Rome must have been well- 
disciplined fighting men; otherwise they 
could never have held aul against the power- 
ful Etruscans whose territory lay only a short 
distance away across the River Tiber. In the 
early days the army consisted of three 
thousand citizens - the UgU f or legion - 
divided into three separate regiments, each 
under its own commander and each sup- 
ported by three hundred cavalry. The whole 
force was commanded by the king. 
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Although the army grew in size as lime 
went by, the legion continued to be the 
largest unit. At first the soldiers fought in 
phalanx formation : five hundred men in the 
iront line, and five equal ranks behind them, 
hater the cohort (one- tenth of a legion) be- 
came the lighting unit. Each legion had its 
own number and its own standard, a silver 
eagle. Originally a]] citizens between 17 and 
15 years of age were liable for military ser- 
vice, and men up to the age of sixty could be 
called upon in case of emergency. All re- 
cruits took an oath of allegiance, first to their 
general, and at a later date to the Emperor. 
They received a small wage, and after fight- 
ing in a certain number of campaigns they 
were permanently discharged. Discipline 
was very strict, and harsh punishment 
awaited those who failed in their duty. 

A]I tin; legionaries carried the s*ime 
weapons - a short sword for hand-to-hand 
and twojavelins r Their armour con- 
sisted of a helmet, a rectangular shield, and 
a g reave worn on the right leg. The cavalry 
had lighter shields and lances ; their task was 
to survey the land, engage and pursue the 
enemy's horsemen* and harry enemy foot 
soldiers when they retreated. 

The legionaries carried their own rations 
and personal equipment, tools for digging, 
aild scak ^ for making a palisade around the 
camp. So well trained were they that on 
halting for the night they could dig the 


ditches* erect the palisade, and put up the 
tents all in a very short time. For attacking 
lor tilled towns they had various siege en- 
gines. To avoid being struck by enemy 
arrows from above when assaulting the walls 
of a fortress, the soldiers would form, what 
they called a tistudo (tortoise-shell). Those in 
the front hdd their shields in front of them* 
those at the sides held them on their exposed 
flank, and those in the centre supported their 
intei locked shields above their heads. 

At the outbreak of the First Punic War, in 
264. B.CL* the Romans had practically no 
lighting fleet, but they very quickly built 
one> and four years later they won an 
important naval victory over the experi- 
cnced seafaring Carthaginians off the north 
coast of Sicily. Indeed, it seems that the 
Romans enjoyed fighting in any form, and 
excelled at it. At about the same lime as 
Rome's first fleet was being built, gladiators 
became popular in the city, and remained so 
for hundreds of years. These men fought as 
ptoiessional entertainers, sometimes in single 
combat, sometimes in teams, sometimes with 
swords, sometimes with net and tridenL. 
They fought on foot, on horseback, or in 
chariots ; and they fought wild beasts as well 
as eat:h other. 

In A.D. 80, Rome's magnificent amphi- 
theatre, the Colosseum, was completed. 1 l 
was used not only for stupendous gladiatorial 
shows; its arena could also be quickly 
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flooded iti a few mi mites to allow mock naval 
warfare to be staged. 

To (he Romans then, fighting was not an 
activity that could be justified only by the 
stern necessity of war; to many it was a 
positive source of pleasure. Such a taste 
could easily become a plain love of cruelty, 
and unfortunately this often happened, es- 
pecially under the early emperors. Under 
Augustus (27 B-C- A.D. \ 4] thousands of 
lions, ti^rs, elephants, leopards, rhinos, and 
hippos were slaughtered in the arena to Lite 
applause of the crowds. Throwing army 
deserters to wild beasts was by then already 
fashionable, and meting out similar treat- 
ment to the early Christians very soon 
became popular. 

Yet it was not pari of Rome's policy Lo 
govern conquered peoples by cruelty and 
oppression. Indeed, such a policy would not 
have worked, because the conquered far out- 
numbered their conquerors, and cruelty 
would have forced them into revolt. In 
general the Romans heeded the advice which 
the poet Virgil gave them in the first century 
B.Ck: "Rome, remember that your task is to 
govern the world. Your calling is to impose 
peace upon all, to treat kindly those who 
submit to you, but to fight to destruction 
those who will not yield." 

So it was that once r he Romans had taken 
control of a country by force of arms, they 
next introduced good administration and the 
rule of law, appointing over each province a 
governor responsible to the senate. At she 


same time they granted some measure of 
local independence, and offered citizenship 
lo most of their leading ex-enemies. Veteran 
soldiers were rewarded bv grants of land in 
conquered countries, and as they settled 
[here with their families they introduced 
Roman customs and spread Mediterranean 
civilisation. Even in provinces that had for- 
merly been barbarian, line cities grew up on 
the Roman model, complete with statues, 
law conns, public baths and temples. 

Although the Romans had their share of 
| wets and playwrights, artists and sculptors, 
they made their mark on the world mainly 
as organisers, administrators, and civil en- 
gineers. Without civil engineering on the 
grand scale their vast empire could never 
have been held together; As it was, distant 
parts of" Europe and western Asia were con- 
n tre t ed b\ a gr e a l 1 ie two r k of ft nc roads, T hese 
enabled the legions to inarch rapidly from 
place to place lo deal with disturbances or 
meel threats of invasion. They also made is 
possible for merchants to transport goods 
from city to city, and for couriers to carry 
messages quickly back and forth between the 
capital and the provinces. Roads were car- 
ried across rivers oil magnificent stone 
arches, and through mountains, by tunnels. 
Aqueducts, some of which have survived to 
our own time., brought water supplies to 
many cities. To Rome itself eight of them 
carried millions of gallons of fresh water each 
day. It is no wonder the Romans asked 
"Who dares to compare our mighty aqnc- 
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ducts with the useless pyramids of Egypt?" 

Public buildings making full use of the 
arch and the vault, were elegant as well as 
impressively large. At the time of the Empire 
the Roman Forum was surrounded will] 
temples of marble, commemorative c:olu runs, 
and gilded statues, while in other parts of 
the city there arose: circuses and theatres, 
basilicas and baths. 

Baths especially public ones - were an 
important feature of city life. The great 
thermae, such us the baths of Caracalla or 
Diocletian, were gills from the emperors to 
the people, and were open to all citizens on 
payment of one qmdrarn the Roman 
farthing, Beyond the vast hall, where clothes 
\seie left in charge of a slave, there were 
bathing facilities of several kinds. They in- 
cluded hot baths, with pools and basins 
heated by a furnace in the basement, a warm 
room, and cold baths for those who wanted 
them. Other rooms were available for re- 
freshments, gymnastics and games, and out- 
doors there were swimming pools and 
pleasant gardens. 

Particularly during and after the first 
century A.l\ the circus was also a famous 
institution - a place w here men fought men, 
animals fought animals, and men and ani- 
mals fought together. But there were other 
entertainments, too. In the Circus Maximus T 



which could seat as many as a hundred 
thousand spectators,, chariot racing took 
place regularly, with four teams competing 
tn chariots drawn by two or lour horses. 
Each team the reds, the greens, the whites 
and the blues — bad its own crowd of en- 
thusiastic supporters. 

At the height of her prosperity Rome 

omld boast thousands of sumptuous villas, 

where her richest citizens lived. From the 
outside they looked plain and unpretentious : 
all the magnificence was within. In the 
centre was the atrium, a kind of covered 
courtyard from which the other rooms lcr| 
off. The general layout thus followed the 
t radi tional pi a n cal i h e M edit err a n ran 1 10 use n 
except that the open courtyard, because of 
the climate, gave place to a covered one. At 
a later date the rich added a second court - 
yard, open 10 the sky and .surrounded bv a 
colonnade, which served as a kind of garden. 

I his was called the peris tylum. The most 
important room in the house was the dining 
room, where the Romans would feast, 
stretched out on couches arranged around 
the table. Homes nl this kind were often 
equipped with a, central heating system, in 
which hot air from a fire in the basement 
circulated beneath the Hours, but this was a 
late development. Until the second century 
A.P. the means ot heating was bv charcoal 
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-r!<rrs_ City houses, however splendid, 
-- -■ had their own baths, for people pre^ 
- ~d to visit the tkarnuie. 

' city, ancient or modern, has ever 
- -red more than a small fraction of its 
"~"' m 111 grand mariner. The humbler 
■ P 1 *" °* Rome and other great cities of tin: 
" - :T<: h V( ’d mainly in blocks of apartments, 
^■merimes three storeys high. The rooms 
-rrr cramped, and the entire building was 
:i:dr to collapse or catch fire, 
ramily ties were strong among the 
Romans. The father was both ruler and 
. . . and in early times held the power of 

.e <:nd death over all members of tlir 
.mn\, He was also a kind of domestic 
naplain. who made sacrifices to the house- 
-:Id gods, and to the goddess Vesta, who 
- itched over the hearth and the home. The 
R'.-mau woman was never allowed to own 
Property. While single she was under Lhe 
guardianship of her father, when married 
itr the guardianship oi her husband. At 
^.bk* T while the husband reclined, she re- 

■ dned seated; and she was expected to be 
•rdient to him in nil things. But these 

customs did not mean that the family re- 
J irded her as an inferior. She supervised the 
' rk of l| ie domestic slaves, had charge of 
--e smooth-running of the household, and 

■ ^ highly respected by her children. 

Children were reared with care, but not 

'polled, and received their early training 
- : m their parents, in the days of the Repub- 
- - every father would instruct his sons and 
-..unipany them in religious ceremonies, 
hut later on this task was handed over to 
-: «rs. When they were old enough, the 
"ildren learned to read and write in small 
undera paid teacher: they also had to 
the Twelve Tablets of the law by heart 
r 1 lowing the conquest of Greece, educa- 
and culture began to be more highly 
• - -vd and boys continued their education 
... a grtimifttfticus . He gave them a ground- 
p 2 - r. ; only in the languages of Greece and 
" but also in the literature, especially 
Music, astronomy, and philosophy 


were also part of the curriculum. Keen and 
wealthy students sometimes pursued their 
studies abroad, at Athens or Alexandria, the 
centres of Greek learning, 

Sports and games were popular among 
Roman youths, who frequented the gym- 
nasia attached to the bath; for practice in 
running, jumping and wrestling. Riding, 
driving and swimming in the fiber were 
other favourite pastimes. Strenuous exercise 
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of this kind, always followed by a bath, was 
a good preparation for the military life 
w hich young men hoped Lo take up. They 
knew wd! that an army career of at least ten 
years was essential if they hoped to gain high 
public office in later life. 

Girls, who expected later lo run a home 
and rear a family, were brought up and 
trained by their mothers. Often their parents 
arranged their marriage while they were 
still very young. During she betrothal cere- 
mony a straw was broken between the 
families of the bride and bridegroom to-be, 
as a pledge of their agreement to the ar- 
rangement- At the marriage the bride* whose 
hair was arranged into six locks with an 
intricate comb, wore a special dress and a 
flame- coloured veil. After prayers had been 
said and offerings made to the gods a ban- 
quet was held. Then she bridegroom had lo 
carry his bride over the threshold of their 
future home, since h would have been con- 
sidered a bad omen if she stumbled. 

Roman attire was marked by simplicity. 
In the house and at work men wore the 


tutting a kind of long shirt, belted at the 
waist, that reached Lo the knee. The garment 
worn by all citizens in public was the toga, a 
large piece of woollen material which 
covered the left shoulder and was draped 
about the body, leaving the right arm free. 
Senators could wear the latictavmm^ a toga 
d 3 sti ngu i shed 1 jy a I ir t rad pu r p! e st r i pe . Child- 
ren wore the Inga prat't rxta which had a purple 
hem. At the age of seventeen boys put on the 
ordinary toga* as a sign that they had 
reached manhood. The garment lor women 
was the sloln, a long dress reaching to the 
ground and elegantly pleated. Out of doors 
a pleated mantle* lIi e paiia^ was worn over it. 

The early Romans prided themselves on 
the sober and frugal lives the> led, but as 
conquest after conquest brought increasing 
prosperity to the capital t their descendants 
adopted a far more luxurious wa\ of life. So 
marked vyas the change that the almost 
puritanical patrician of the fourth century 
B,G. would scarcely have recognised the 
wealthy aristocrat of the late Roman Empire. 
The latter rose early in the morning to 
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receive the greetings and flattery of poorer 
relatives, hangers-on and suppliers, to whom 
he distributed small baskets containing gifts 
money and food. After discussing his 
business affairs, lie would lake a light break- 
laist of bread, honey, olives and cheese* and 
call for his litter-bearers to carry him to the 
Forum, About midday he would return 
home to take lunch, which might include 
vegetables, fruit, and a little meat. After a 
short rest he would probably depart for the 
(*ampu ± - Martins, a fashionable place for 
taking exercise, and then go on to the thermae 
to take a bath and meet Ins friends. Inwards 
the end of the afternoon, hr would make his 
way home to enjoy the main meal of the dav, 
consisting of hors d H oeuvres, meat, dessert, 
and wine, 

I he typical early Roman farm was small 
enough to be worked by a single Family, 
using only the simplest implements - spades, 
forks, rakes, and wooden ploughs. Each 
family provided for nearly all its own needs, 
grinding its own com into flour, baking its 
own bread, spinning and weaving its own 
garments, and making its own furniture. 
However, as. prosperity increased and social 
organisation became more complicated, 
lam i lies ceased to be selTsuJHcient and small 
industries grew up to meet their needs. Once 
slaves became more plentiful as the result of 
Ibrci^u conquests, the way of farming also 


changed completely. The work of tilling the 
soil was JcIl to slaves, while the original 
peasant -farmers became the managers or 
owners of great estates, 

Bee a use o! their size and die cheap labour 
available, these farms were both efficient 
and profitable. Agriculturists also became 
very enterprising, introducing the peach 
from Persia, the cherry from Lhe Black Sea 
coast, the olive and the fig from Africa, and 
the walnut from Greece, Industry developed 
in a similar way. As demand grew, the 
craftsman would enlarge his shop* take on 
slaves to assist him, and become the pro- 
prictor of a small factory supplying his wares 
to t he whole neighbourhood. If they were of 
ex c ept ] o n a I q u a 1 l ty h e wot i Id also sen d i h cm 
to be sold in distant towns. 

During the long years of peace, trade be- 
tween Rome and her provinces flourished. 
Swift merchant ships arrived at Ostia, the 
port of Rome. from, every quarter, bringing 
huge quantities of wheat from North Africa 
and Egypt, wine and olive oil from Spain* 
timber I mm the Lebanon , carpets and silks 
Irom the East, metals and raw materials 
from the: West, and luxuries from as far away 
as India. 

However greatly farming, manufacturing, 
trading, and living standards changed during 
(he long course of Roman history, nothing 
changed more completely than men's 
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attitude to religion, In the early days what 
corniced most, perhaps was personal or 
family religion. Each family devoutly be- 
lieved in genii, or guardian spirits, who 
watched over certain places and certain 
individuals, and in the lares and penaks^ gods 
of the household. Moss families had their 
own shrine where the head of die house 
made offerings to these divinities, and for 
those too poor to have their own akar, shrines 
were erected in public places. 

But Rome also had its state religion, and 
as more and more lands were overrun, more 
and more foreign gods came to play a part in 
it. We saw earlier that many of the gods of 
Greece were adopted by the Romans* and 
given new names. So, too, were some of tile 
gods of Egypt, especially Isis. There were 
also Etruscan gods and others. Perhaps this 
acceptance of new gods and new religious 



idea* was pari of Rome's tolerance, and 
helped to prevent religious differences from 
flaring up within ihe Empire. But eventually 
there were so many godf that people gradu- 
ally ceased to treat any of them seriously. 

Then came the beginnings of Christianity ; 
and the heroic way in which the early 
Christians held to ihesr faith despite all 
persecution led many thinking Romans to 
believe that this simple religion of one god 
for all men was far better than the old re- 
ligion that had steadily lost its meaning. So 
ir came about that before the Empire fell 
Christianity became established as the new 
state religion, with the city of Rome as one 
of its main centres. And when the Roman 
world collapsed under the weight of bar- 
barian attacks the Chrisnian Church sur- 
vived, and somehow kepi much of Roman 
civilisation alive for future ages. 


So 



CIVILISATIONS OF THE NEW WORLD 


For several centuries after the fall of the 
Roman Empire European civilisation badly 
declined, but the achievements and learning; 

t ancient times were not wholly forgotten 
everywhere. Then, towards the close of the 
Middle Ages, there was a great upsurge of 
interest in all things Greek and Roman. 
Ancient writings were carefully studied in an 
efFon to recapture the arts and science of 
antiquity and to build upon them. In. the 
meantime contact with the Arabs, whose 
mnquests stretched firom the western fringe 
of India to the coast of Portugal, had intro- 
duced many new ideas from the East into 
Europe: a knowledge of pa per- in a king and 
gunpowder from China, a new system of 
arithmetic and written calculation from 
India, and an increased knowledge of 
astronomy and navigational instruments 
from several areas. In addition to all this 
came the great German invention of printing 
from moveable type, which made books 
cheaper and easier to produce, and en- 
couraged the rapid spread of learning. 

So by 149a, when Columbus sailed to die 
New World, die men of Europe had in- 
herited a great legacy of culture from many 
ages and many lands. In some respects, 
though not in all, they were more highly 
civilised than any people before them. 

Columbus and the early pioneers who 
followed him across the Atlantic found in (he 
New- World men with a very different history. 
So far as we can tell from remains unearthed 
by archaeologists, human bei ngs first reached 
America from the Old World by crossing the 
narrow Bering Strait, which separates the 
north-east tip of Siberia from Alaska. The 
first of them made the crossing at least 
twenty thousand years ago, during the Old 
Stone Age; the fast of them, in all probabilily. 


made it while the people of eastern Siberia 
had advanced no further than the New' 
Stone Age. Once these migrants settled in 
America they were completely cut off from 
all later developments in the Old World, 
For them there was no legacy of culture from 
0 titer peoples. They had to learn everything 
for themselves. 

Over many centuries, as their populations 
increased, these people gradually spread 
over most of North America, to the Mexican 
plateau, through the tropical lowlands of 
Central America, and down through South 
America to its southernmost tip. Most of 
them — in the plains ol North America, 
around the Caribbean, in the tropical forests 
of the Amazon, and in the grasslands of 
South America - continued always to live in 
scattered tribes, as primitive hunters and 
food -gatherers. All knew the use of fire and 
made implements of stone; most kept dogs, 
fashioned pottery and basket work, used 
bows and arrows or blow- pi pea and darts, 
and made canoes. In short, when Europeans 
first met them, they were living much as our 
own forefathers lived some ten thousand 
years earlier. 

But Lhree groups of these New World 
peoples had somehow managed to build up 
civilisations entirely of their own making, all 
worthy of comparison with the civilisations 
of ancient Egypt or Mesopotamia. They 
were the Mayas of Central America, the 
Aztecs of Mexico, and the Incas of Peru. 
With the physical advantages of gunpowder, 
firearms and horses, the Spanish conquista- 
dors of the sixteenth century reduced all 
these civilisations to ruins before Europeans 
had time to study them fully a l first hand and 
perhaps leam from them. Only belatedly 
did our interest in them revive. 
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THE MAYAS 


Iti the 03 d World there were two main ways 
by which people could change over from 
hunting to settled farming : by keeping flocks 
and herds, or by growing grain. 

In the New World Lhere were plenty of 
bison, deer and antelope in various regions, 
but no cattle, goats or sheep ofa kind suitable 
for domestication, Neither were there any 
horses, canids or elephants lo be trained as 
beasts of burden, In Fact the only animals 
That ever became domesticated throughout 
most of pre-Columbian America were dogs, 
turkeys and ducks; in the highlands of Peru 

M^yan warrior, armed wilh wciod^n dub siuddad 
with stones and carrying round shield of paired 
deer- 5k in strelohad Over wooden frame. 



the sheep- like alpaca and the llama were also 
tamed, the latter being used to carry fairly 
light loads. Nowhere, then, was it possible to 
build a settled way of life solely on keeping 
animals. The only way was to grow crops. 

The kinds of wild grass from which the 
peoples of Lhc Middle bast gradually de- 
veloped wheat and barley simply did not 
exist in the New World. But there were other 
kinds which, when cultivated, gave rise to 
Indian corn, or maize. Because this gave 
good yields and stored well it became the 
main crop of America's first farmers. 

Archaeologists have found evidence that 
corn growing began in Mexico, and in lands 
just south of it, as early as 5000 B.C. How- 
ever, in that region there was no great river 
which flooded annually and enriched the 
land with silt, as the Nile did in Egypt. So 
after the early farmers had grown crops in 
one place for a few years t her. soil became very 
poor. They then had to move into the sur- 
rounding forests, burn down trees to dear 
new land, and start all over again. Clearly 
they would have had no motive for building 
permanent towns and cities even if they had 
known how. 

But as time passed , certain tribes acciden- 
tally hit on a method of keeping the land in 
good condition for longer periods In the 
fields where they grew corn they also planted 
beans. Although they did not know it. the 
roots of beans enrich the soil by putting com- 
pounds of nitrogen into it. So by growing 
beans in with corn, farmers could keep a 
single plot of land in cultivation for a longer 
period. Equally important, they learned to 
manage the land in a new way. While one 
part of an area was under crops, a second 
part was left to lie fallow and revert to jungle, 
Alter a lime die second part was cleared and 
replanted while the first part was left fallow. 
This practice enabled people to stay in one 
area for a very long lime, and to begin 
building up genuine civilisations. 


Hi 



Mayan bull-yarn^, rather like modern basket -ball 


That of the Mayas was by no means the 
earliest one, but it was probably the his? to 
reach really remarkable heights. Before the 
Christian era began in the Old World, the 
Mayas had sen led down in farming com- 
munities spread throughout the lands w r c 
now know as Guatemala and Honduras, as 
well as in the peninsula nf Yucatan, which 
now forms the $omh' -easterly portion of 
Mexico. They already knew how to grow 
enough food for the wltol c community 
without calling on everyone to do lull-time 
agricultural work. As a result, there grew up 
among them a priestly ruling class who de- 
voted their energies to spiritual matters, 
government, and intellectual pursuits. The 
great majority of people, who still worked in 
the liclcta, usually had time left over to 


devote to various crafts, especially weaving 
and making pottery. Further, in the Maya 
region there was a long, dry winter period, 
when there was little that could be done on 
the land. During that season many people 
were set to work building cities and temples. 

Archaeologists who study early American 
civilisations usually divide Maya history 
into two main periods. The tir^i and more 
fruitful one, called the Old Empire, lasted 
until the ninth century A P D., flourishing in 
Guatemala and Honduras. Then, after a 
decline possibK caused by drought, inva- 
sions or civil war, there came a period or 
revival known as the New Empire, which 
lasted almost until the arrival of line first 
Europeans. During that period the Mayas 
lived mainly in the north of the Yucatan 
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peninsula, with their chief city at Ghichen 
ItZa. 

Towards the close of the New Empire they 
were ah united under a single government, 
but in earlier times they formed a number of 
separate city-states. Each city, with its sur- 
rounding territory, was self-governing, but. 
alJ were linked in some kind of fed era don - 
Outside the cities people lived in small 
groups made up of a number of inter-related 
families, and were governed by a chief 
chosen for his age and experience. Nobody 
was granted absolute ownership of land, but 
the chief allocated plots to each family for its 
own use. The average plot, very long and 
narrow, covered nearly two acres. Day- to- 
day justice was administered by the batab , or 
provincial governor. A thief, unless he re- 
stored a]] that he had stolen to its rightful 
owner, could be enslaved. More serious 
crimes often carried the penalty of death. 

Village life was simple. During the dry 
season many of the rnen would go on hunting 
and fishing expeditions. Others would visit 
nearby cities to buy and sell various goods. 
The main agricultural work for men con- 
sisted of clearing the fallow fields of under- 
growth, then walking across them in straight 
lines, prodding a stick into the ground at 
every step to make a small hole. Behind 
them followed the women, who dropped a 
corn seed into each hole and loosely covered 
it with soil. Beans, planted in the same fields, 
would later be supported by the growing 
corn stalks. Other crops included cassava, 
sweet potatoes aitd peppers, as well as cotton 
to be used for clothing and sisal for making 
ropes. Children helped, perhaps, by scaring 
away birds and weeding during the growing 
season, and giving their mothers a band with 
the hoeing. The ripe corn was cut by sickles 
with blades of stone or obsidian (a hard 
dark volcanic rock) attached to wooden 
handles. Indeed, almost all lools and 
weapons were made of these materials be- 
cause the Mayas never discovered the use of 
metals for themselves, and is was only very 
late in their history, after they caine under 


the influence of Tehees from the north* that 
they learned to work with gold and copper. 

The village was usually built in the shape 
of a square, three sides being lined with huts 
- one for each family - and the fourth side 
occupied by the temple and the big houses 
belonging to the chief and the priests. Each 
rectangular hul s raised on. a tow platform of 
stones* had wails of reeds attached to up- 
right posts and a steeply sloping roof of reeds 
and palm leaves. The temple* which was no 
more than a small room containing an altar, 
stood on top of a fairly big step-pyramid 
built of stone or cement, often painted in 
some bright colour. A steep stairway up one 
side of the pyramid Jed to the temple door. 

Men usually wore only a white cotton loin 
cloth, women a wrap- round skirt of the 
same material. But more elaborate cos- 
tumes were certainly not unknown. When 
playing ball games (one of which was rather 
like modern basket-ball) men sometimes 
wore coloured and patterned loin-clothes; 
they also wore a knee-cap on the right kg and 
a bracelet on the right arm. Tunics or cloaks 
were common among wealthy men* and 
their wives often dressed in ground-length 
robes. Chiefs and warriors were distinguished 
by costumes and headdresses elaborately 
decorated with leathers. 

The places where Mayan civilisation left 
its most enduring marks were a number of 
big cities, such as Gopan and Chichen Itza. 
Alter the Spanish conquest all these cities 
were deserted arid became completely buried 
in jungle growth, but in the past century 
several of them have been cleared and par- 
tially restored. Pyramid temples of gigantic 
size have come to light, built of scone and 
mortar, and faced with intricate and beauti- 
ful carvings. In village temples the ritual was 
simple, the priests did little more rhan 
blacken their faces before burning copal on 
the altar in worship of the rain gods. In the 
city temples the priests, were of a higher 
order; they dressed in long white robes 
heavily bedecked with feathers, and offered 
up sacrifices of jade and tobacco smoke* and 
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on rare occasions even a human being. 
Before buying and selling started in the 
nearby market place, they would also per- 
form a kind of ritual play in honour of the 
gods. 

These priests had almost a monopoly of 
education and learning, and it was they who 
were responsible for the amazing progress 
which Mayan civilisation made in astrono- 
my, arithmetic, and recording information. 
By constantly observing and recording the 
position or the sun in the heavens they dis- 
covered that the exact length of die year is 
very slightly less than 365^ days. Their 
calendar was therefore more accurate than 
the old .Julian calendar of Europe, which 
was not reformed until 1582. They also 
worked out a system of arithmetic based on 


THE AZTECS 

While Mayan culture flourished in the 
lowlands of Guatemala and Yucatan, other 
civilisations were taking shape to the north 
and west, on the Mexican plateau. That of 
the Aztecs was still at its heigh 1 in 1 5 1 9, when 
Hernando Cortes landed where Veracruz 
now stands. The Aztecs were newcomers, 
having settled in the region less than two 
centuries earlier. They told the Spaniards 
about the Tohecs, who were supreme in 
Mexico long before them, and declared that 
the capital city of the To! tecs was a place 
called Tollan. In fairly recent years the site 
of this ancient city has been identified, near 
the modern tow n of Tula. 

f he remains found at Tula are impressive 
enough, but even more impressive ones have 
been found at Teotihuacan, some miles to 
the south-east. In its prime Teotihuacan 
covered an area of several square miles and 


nineteen symbols - one for each number 
from one to nineteen - and a zero sign. This 
made it possible lor them to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide, without relying on the 
abacus, as Europeans had to do until the late 
Middle Ages, They had even developed a 
kind of picture script which allowed them to 
keep records of events, but very few ex- 
amples of it now exist, and litde h therefore 
known about it. 

The Spaniards landed in Yucatan in 1527, 
but the Mayas put up a determined re- 
sistance. Not until 1542 did the conquis- 
tadors succeed in setting up a capital, and a 
further century passed before they were in 
complete control. Even today, village life in 
the area is not unlike what it was during the 
Mayan New Empire. 


probably had a population of around 
100,000. Its two main buildings were the 
Pyramid of the Sun and the Pyramid of the 
Moon. Both were similar in style to the Maya 
step-pyramids, but they were even larger. 
Indeed, the Pyramid of die Sun, with a base 
covering 640,000 square feet and rising to a 
height of 200 foet, was larger in volume than 
any pyramid in Egypt. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all 
about Teotihuacan is that it was not built by 
the Tot tecs, but by even earlier inhabitants 
of Mexico, who occupied the area from abouL 
500 R.C. until about A.D. 700, when the 
To I tecs arrived. While it is not certain who 
these early people were, it is clear that they 
must have been able to teach the To! tec 
settlers a great deal about building, and very 
probably about many other subjects as well. 
We also know that in course of time the 
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Tehees came into long and dost: contact 
with t.hc Mayas, They taught the Mayas 
bow to work with gold and copper, and in 
return the Mayas doubtless gave them some 
valuable lessons in arithmetic* astronomy, 
and time-reckoning. 

By the thirteenth century A.D., then, the 
Tohees had reached a very high level of 
civilisation, and although their culture then 
began to decline, much of the knowledge 
they had accumulated lived on in Mexico. 
And it was not long before the Aztecs arrived 
to garner that knowledge and graft their ow r n 
culture on to it. 

Well before A.D. T300, when the Aztecs 
first migrated into central and southern 
Mexico, they were a large tribe of nomadic 
hunters. For many years they moved from 
one part of Lhe Mexican valley to another. 
Often they were attacked by the more 
settled inhabitants, and once even enslaved. 
At last, in 1325, they reached the shores of 
Lake Tezcuco, which stood where Mexico 
City now stands. According to their legend 
they saw there a large eagle perched on the 
stem of a prickly pear. Its wings were spread 
toward the sun and in its talons it held a 
serpent. Regarding the sunlit eagle as a 
symbol of life and power and Lhe captured 
serpent as a symbol of defeated evil, the 
Aztecs decided that this was a good omen, 
inviting them to settle down on that very 
spot. 

They started work at once, erecting light 
dwellings on an island in the lake and sink- 
ing piles into the surrounding shallow water 
to serve as foundations for a future city. In 
time they created artificial islands from mud 
and vegetable fibres, and used them for 
growing crops. Nature also came to their 
aid, for as the years passed the water-level of 
the lake slowly lelL so that other natural 
islands appeared. The Aztecs linked alt these 
islands co one another, and to lhe mainland 
by means of cause way leaving gaps here 
and there to be spanned by light bridges. In 
the event of an attack the bridges could be 


removed- Then, on the cluster of those 
linked; well- protected islands rose the city of 
Tcnochtitlan, a kind of New World Venice. 
Modern Mexico City is built on the dried-up 
lake bed, and the remains of Tcnochtitlan, 
once the home of 60*000 citizens and centre 
of the Aztec Empire, are still often revealed 
when the ground ts disturbed to lay the 
foundations bf a new skyscraper. 

Not until cheir numbers h<ad gradually in- 
creased and they had given themselves time 
to build up a large army did they attempt 
co capture any considerable territory on the 
mainland. Then they began to attack the 
more civilised neighbouring tribes one by 
one, winning a reputation for both bravery 
and cruelty in the process. Next, having 
made themselves generally feared, they 
forced certain tribes to become their allies 
by threatening them with war if they failed 
to do so. 

And so, by a combination of fighting and 
diplomacy t they gradually built up a large 
empire. By about sixty years before the 
Spaniards arrived it stretched right across 
central and southern Mexico, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, except for a few small 
areas that managed to hold on to their inde- 
pendence. In their early wars the Aztecs 
killed or enslaved their captives, but as time 
passed they mingled and married with the 
civilised people they conquered, and ab- 
sorbed their culture. 

The supreme head of the empire was an 
elected king. Early on in his reign, four of the 
greatest nobles of the land chose as his suc- 
cessor the wises l and most warlike of ins 
brothers or nephews. l he man they elected 
then underwent a long period of training to 
fit him for the throne. Next in power to the 
king came a number of cacique^ or princes, 
each of whom governed a province, with the 
help of a council of nobles or elders. Also 
among the nobility were rich merchants, 
outstanding warriors, and the priests who, as 
in almost all early civilisations, were lhe 
most learned members of the community. 
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■ he srrcat majority of the population were 
peasants, working with simple hoes to till the 
- ih pointed sticks to make holes for the seed, 
■utd sickles to cut the ripe grain. In addition 
to corn and beans they grew cacao, toma- 
toes, peanuts, tobacco, and potatoes - crops 
• t yet known in the Old World. All land 
bdunged lo the community as a whole. Each 
tamib was allocated a plot more Lhan big 
t-nmigh to grow all the food ii needed, but if 
thr- lamily moved away or died out that plot 
was reallocated to someone else. Peasant 
lamjiies were obliged to grow a surplus, for 
harvests were taxed, and government olfi- 
*.iaS> made sure that they were paid in strict 
accordance with the tax lists sent out from 
the royal court at Tenoch Lilian. These taxes, 
paid in die produce of the land, supported 
the court officials, military nobility, and 
priests. 

Among the crafts practised by the women 
were spinning, weaving and dyeing. They 
also knew how to extract fibre from the agave 
plant and make both garments and a kind of 
paper from it. Among the men there were 
many highly skilled goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
and potters. Builders, including those who 
constructed pyramid temples, worked 
mainly with rubble and mortar, facing the 
buildings with stucco. Although money was 
unknown among the Aztecs, merchants 
r ravelled vast distances on foot, bartering 
obsidian cools, reel ochre, pottery and rabbit 
Ains for hides, feathers, amber, precious 
'tones and metal. 

I lie greatest stain on Aztec civilisation, 
and in the end its greatest weakness, was its 
warped religion. Although that religion had 
main lofty ideals, countless human sacrifices 
were made to most of its gods, including the 
•Sun god and HuitzilopochUi, god of War. 

( Uteri victims were obtained by making war 
solely to lake captives. So when the Span- 
iards came many people ofihe New World, 
including the independent Tlaxcalans, were 
happy to join them and to aid them in 
bringing about the Aztecs' rapid downfall. 


Aii A^tec priest carrying oul a reljgjouF rife 
in honour of the Sun yad. 
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THE INCAS 


Cortes did not land in Mexico until i yiQ, By 
ihe late summer of a 515 1 he and his small 
Spanish force, greatly helped by die Tia_x- 
calans T had seized Tenochtitlan and des- 
troyed Aztec power forever. In the following 
year Spanish adventurers in Central America 
heard stories of anot her rich and powerful 
empire far to the south in Peru - the Empire 
of the Incas, (Strictly speaking, only the 
ruler of the empire was entitled to be called 
Inca, meaning king, but the white men also 
described his subjects as Incas,) 

In E528 Francisco Pizarro obtained per- 
mission from the King of Spain to conquer 
Per u, and by 1 532 his small army had entered 
Cuzco* the Inca capital. This is what one of 
his followers wrote: “The capital of the 
Incas is a great city situated in a broad 
valley. It is divided into four different 
quarters, according to the [joints of the com- 
pass, and has more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
The largest and most impressive building is 
the fortress, constructed of such massive 
blocks of stone that one wonders how they 
could ever have been brought there. The 
Indians have neither carriages nor draught 
animals; they have no iron tools to shape the 
stone, nor mortar to set them in. Yet these 
huge masses of si one are fitted one to another 
so perfectly that one can scarcely insert the 
point of a knife in the joints.” 

Just as the Aztecs represented the last of a 
long line of civilisations in Mexico* so did the 
Incas in the west of South America. Archae- 
ologists list a I least four earlier cultures that 
nourished in The region from before the lime 
of Christ until the coming of the Incas. They 
were the Chinny Nasca, Pachacamac and 
Tiahuanaco. These cultures left behind the 
remains of many enormous stone buildings, 
but over (he centuries those structures have 
been plundered over and over again, even 
the very stones often being taken away to 
provide materials for new walls and dwell- 
ings, Becau.se of this, and because the 


builders left no written records, we know 
little about them except that they produced 
excellent pottery, made tools of stone or 
obsidian, terraced the hills, irrigated the 
fields, and often lived in cities of considerable 
size. Much of their knowledge and many of 
their customs were doubtless handed down 
to the people who were masters of Peru when 
Europeans first went there. 

The origins of the Incas themselves are 
also obscure* but we do know that by the 
twelfth century A,D, they had begun to 
subdue various tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Titicaca (on the borders of modern 
Peru and Bolivia), Then, from the fourteenth 
century onward, their expansion became 
extremely rapid, and by the time the Span- 
iards arrived their empire stretched from 
Quito, almost on the equator, to Valparaiso, 
far south of the Tropic of Capricorn a 
distance of well over 2000 miles. To the west 
their territory was bounded by the broad 
Pacific* to the east by the mighty pinnacles 
of the Andes, 

In early times the ruler of the Incas was 
probably a capae, or chief, elected by the 
other chiefs or tribal leaders. But eventually 
one of these rulers* more ambitious than his 
predecessors* somehow assured that a rela- 
tive was elected to succeed him. After that 
the office became hereditary, even though 
ihe ruler s sons made some pretence of elect- 
ing the new monarch or Inca, as they now 
called him. 

As (he empire grew, the laws governing it 
became increasingly rigid* and the Inca 
came to hold absolute power, In the colossal 
task of administering law and justice he was 
helped by a large number of male relatives — 
sons, brothers, uncles, and nephews. These 
occupied all the highest positions in ihe army 
and in civil life. 

In one important way l he Empire of the 
Incas was not unlike the city-state of Sparta, 
for the prosperity of the state w r as placed far 
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above the liberty and the ha ppm™ of 
individuals. In their teens boys had to 
undertake che ta.sk ol tending Hocks oi 
alpaca, a species of llama kepL mainly for its 
wool . Girls ot the same age were puE to work 
weaving doth. Adults were classified into 
several groups, each group being assigned to 
■_L3 ITer etit kinds of work ; anti the governing 
authorities laid down exactly what each 
citizen should do at each season of the year, 
what he should wear, and how many houm 
he must work. 

Many people, of course, lived directly off 
ihe land, but others served in the army, 
worked on die building of roads and temples, 
or were employed as professional runners, 
carrying messages over great distances, 
^uch people were supported out of public 
funds, and while they were away from home 
arrangements were made for others to keep 
their plots ofl and under cultivation. Heavy 
RU n ishm e n t s, i n cl tiding i m prison m rn t in 


caverns with wild beasts, were inflicted on 
the idle and the negligent, but those who 
worked hard enjoyed considerable security. 
When they became old or Infirm public 
charity ensured that they were not left to 
starve. 

The greatest single task was tilling the soil 
- no easy one in the Andes, where much of 
the land was at heights of between nine and 
thirteen thousand feet above sea level. Even 
the steepest slopes were tendered capable of 
cultivation by terra ring the ground and 
building low scone retaining walls at inter* 
vals, As with the Aztecs, each family was 
allocated a plot of land to work, but could 
never own it outright. These peasant families 
grew mainly maize and potatoes, and lived 
in modest houses, rectangular or circular in 
plan, with walls of stone or clay bricks. They 
reared guinea-pigs for meat and kept herds 
of alpaca for their soft wool, which the 
women made into fine doth. They had no 
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animals suitable for riding or drawing carts, 
but the llama was a useful pack animal and 
provided skin for making clothes and shoes. 

Royal decrees, enforced by local officials, 
kept vital work geared to the rhythm of the 
seasons, January was the time for spinning 
woof February the time for digging the 
ground. In May the corn had 10 be harvested, 
in July the wells cleared, and in October 
the roofs of houses, repaired , 

The Incas, like their many civilised pro 
decessors in western South America* were 
remarkable builders. Although they had no 
iron cutting tools, and no wheeled vehicles 
for transport* they were able to handle huge 
irregular blocks of stone and fit them to- 
gether like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle without 
the use of mortar. So massive and strong arc 
Inca walls that they have resisted many 
earthquakes over the centuries* Palaces and 
temples were of simple shape, with the out- 
sides. smooth and unadorned, but the in- 
teriors were hung with rich tapestries and 
lavishly furnished with ski! fully- wrought 
ornaments of gold. 

To ensure easy communication through- 
out the empire, the Incas had to construct a 
sound system of roads. When the Spanish 
conquerors arrived* it was probably better 
than any they had seen in Europe, where the 
old Roman roads had long since fallen into 
disrepair. Two immensely long highways 
ran from north to south, one through the 
mountains and one near the coast. Both 
were joined by numerous short roads run- 
ning east and west- Along the walls of ravines, 
the road was virtually cut out of t lie rock 
face; rivers were crossed by suspension 


bridges made of lianas; here and there tun- 
nels were hewn through the rock; and where 
the slope was particularly steep the road be- 
came a series of steps. 

At intervals along the major roads there 
were inns for travellers and relay posts for 
professional runners, who could thus carry- 
messages from one end of the empire to the 
other at the rate of 150 miles per day. Good 
roads also enabled Inca soldiers to be moved 
swiftly from place to place* to deal with the 
rebellions which frequently occurred - 

In astronomy, mathematics and the keep- 
ing of records, the Incas never reached as 
high a level as the Mayas and Aztecs. They 
had observatories where they could study 
the movements of heavenly bodies, but they 
did not succeed in working out a really 
accurate calendar. For records and accounts 
they relied on a device called the quipu a 
white cord with strings of different colours 
hanging from it. Each colour had a different 
number value, and the strings could be 
knotted in various ways to serve as aids to the 
memory, There was no Inca numeral system, 
and no true Inca writing. 

Yet in making pottery, weaving doth, and 
using dyes to produce brilliant patterns, the 
Incas vvere unsurpassed in the New World. 
They had also advanced furthest in me tab 
working, since they learned to use the hard 
alloy bronze as well as soft metals such as 
gold, silver and copper. And although 
human sacrifice occasionally figured in their 
religion it never reached the same horrifying 
proportions as in Mexico. Their worship was 
centred on one deity ■ die God of the Sun, 
whose earthly representative was the Inca. 
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Here is the exciting story of how, where and 
why the first great civilisations came into 
being. The beginnings of the alphabet and 
the calendar, early mathematics and the 
first scientific discoveries are all explained 
in fascinating detail, as are the different 
laws, beliefs and crafts of each civilisation. 
Factual, informative text and colourful 
illustrations throughout combine to give a 
complete picture of the dress, customs and 
day-to-day life of ordinary people many 
centuries ago 
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